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THE OPEN BOAT. 


“When this here War is done,” says 
Dan, “and all the fightin’s 
through 

There’s some’ll pal with Fritz again 
as they was used to do; 

But not me,” says Dan the sailor-man, 
“not me,” says he; 

“Lord knows it’s nippy in an open 
boat on winter nights at sea. 


“When the last battle’s lost an’ won, 
an’ won or lost the game, 
There’s some’ll think no ’arm to drink 

with squareheads just the same; 
But not me,” says Dan the sailor-man, 
“an’ if you ask me why— 
Lord knows it’s thirsty in an open boat 
when the water-breaker’s dry. 


“When all the bloomin’ mines is swep’ 
an’ ships are sunk no more, 
There’s some’ll set them down to eat 
with Germans as before; 

But not me,” says Dan the sailor-man, 

‘not me, for one— 
Lord knows it’s hungry in an open 
boat when the last biscuit’s done. 


“When peace is signed and treaties 
made an’ trade begins again 

There’s some’ll shake a German’s ’and 
an’ never see the stain; 

But not me,” says Dan the sailor-man, 
“not me, as God’s on high— 

Lord knows it’s bitter in an open boat 
to see your shipmates die.” 

C.F. 8. 
Punch. 


THE VETERAN. 


Where are my comrades who joined 
in the first of the fighting? 
Where are they now in the smoke 
of the conflict concealed? 
Their rifles are dumb, and the silence 
is grim and affrighting; 
Night is at hand—and I am alone in 
the field. 


Some have gone home to rest for a 
while from their labors, 
And some have gone home to a rest 
that Earth never has known; 
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But none flinched or failed in their 
trust to keep faith with their 
neighbors— 

God grant me their strength to keep 
faith in the darkness—alone! 
The Bookman. ; 


MERCHANTMEN. 


All honor be to merchantmen, 
And ships of all degree, 

In warlike dangers manifold, 
Who sail and keep the sea, 

In peril of unlitten coast — 
And death-besprinkled foam, 

Who daily dare a hundred deaths 
To bring their cargoes home. 


A liner out of Liverpool—a tanker from 
the Clyde— 

A hard-run tramp from anywhere—a 
tug from Merseyside— 

A cattle-boat from Birkenhead—a 
coaler from the Tyne— 

All honor be to merchantmen while 
any star shall shine! 


All honor be to merchantmen, 
And ships both great and small, 

The swift and strong to run their race. 
And smite their foes withal; 

The little ships that sink or swim, 
And pay the pirates’ toll, 

Unarmored save by valiant hearts, 
And strong in naught but soul. 


All honor be to merchantmen, 
As long as tides shall run, 
Who gave the seas their glorious dead 
From rise to set of sun; 
All honor be to merchantmen 
While England’s name shall stand, 
Who sailed and fought, and dared and 
died, 
And served and saved their land. 


. A sailing ship from Liverpool—a tanker 


from the Clyde— 

A schooner from the West Countrie—a 
tug from Merseyside— 

A fishing smack from Grimsby town— 
a coaler from the Tyne— 

All honor be to merchantmen while 
sun and moon shall shine! 

C. For Smith. 
The London Chronicle. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE—SUPER-KAISER OR LITTLE WILLIE? 


By “AMPHIBIAN.” 


Government by hereditary autocrats 
depends so much upon the occupant of 
the throne for the time being, that the 
personality of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia is interesting at the present 
moment to people who look to the fu- 
ture, both in his own and in other 
countries. He is known to some of 
those who live inside the ring-fence of 
barbed wire and censorship surround- 
ing the Central Powers as His Im- 
perial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, possibly future 
Super-Kaiser over the lands and seas 
of the world. He is best known to 
most people outside that fence as Little 
Willie, a slender and idiotic-looking 
youth with a long nose and no chin. 
We see him in most of his photographs 
dressed as a Death’s Head Hussar (of 
which regiment more anon), and cari- 
caturists generally draw him in that 
uniform, which suits his long and 
lanky figure. Which is it to be? Super- 
Kaiser, or Little Willie? 

Caricaturists have not told us all 
there is to know about him, and, with 
this question in our minds, it seems 
important to learn what we can of his 
doings, and how his character and rep- 
utation have been affected by the war. 
The Kaiser has said repeatedly that 
our opponents are expected to fight, 
not for any moral principles, but for 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, their shin- 
ing armor, their mailed fists, their 
sharp swords, all their other stage 
properties, and the extension of their 
power over Europe and ultimately over 
the world. In his sane moments he 
must realize that such a policy will be 
affected by the personality of the next 
Hohenzollern, and it is noticeable that 
the Crown Prince is sometimes present 
when people like Hindenburg have 
audiences with him. This may mean 


that the dominating brain of the All- 
Highest War Lord is being burnt up by 
its own internal fires, and by the rest- 
less energy which has marked his ca- 
reer as a Monarch, and at times there 
have been rumors of differences of opin- 
ion with his eldest son, and even of dis- 
inheritance, if that should be possible. 

But first about that Death’s Head 
Hussar uniform. Our 17th Lancers 
wear a similar device, cross-bones and 
a skull, on their appointments. To 
them it means “Death or Glory,’ the 
death of the wearer, not the death of 
helpless women and children standing 
in the path of Hohenzollern ambition, 
nor their mutilation and torture. These 
are strong words. No weaker ones 
would meet the case. Let us take a 
typical story. In August 1914 a Bel- 
gian peasant was living peacefully in 
his home with his wife and a tiny baby 
she was nursing at her breast. A pa- 
trol, led by a German officer who spoke 
Flemish, knocked at the door. The 
peasant did not not open it quickly 
enough in the officer’s opinion, so it 
was smashed down. When the help- 
Iess and unoffending man came to ask 
what they were doing, he was told 
that he had not come quickly enough. 
His hands were tied behind his back 
and he was immediately shot. His 
wife put down her baby, and in her 
desperation threw herself, unarmed, 
upon her husband’s butchers. She was 
killed by a blow on the head. One of 
the soldiers then deliberately trans- 
fixed the little baby and held it up in 
the air with its little arms still moving 
once or twice. The patrol belonged to 
“the regiment of Hussars with cross- 
bones and a death’s head on their 
cap.”’* 

*See B mmission Evidence (p. 127). 


The d n Ct apply “ed to other 
regiments piion the same device 
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The Kaiser’s mother, the Empress 
Frederick, was once Colonel of the 
Death’s Head Hussars. Princess Vic- 
toria Louise, the Crown Prince’s sis- 
ter, became Colonel of the regiment at 
the age of seventeen, a few days after 
her confirmation, and on that occasion 
the Kaiser, with his usual conception 
of tactless humor, distinguished him- 
self by remarking to her English gov- 
erness that, as Colonel, the Princess 
would ride at the head of the regiment 
with the army that invaded England. 
I wonder whether she will ever know 
what the martial craze of the Hohen- 
zollerns, egged on by the military 
party, and pandered to by a sycophan- 
tic nation, has meant to the women and 
children of other countries. But the 
associations of his uniform are leading 
me away from the Crown Prince 
himself. 

He was born on May 6, 1882, at the 
Marmorpalais, Potsdam, and was chris- 
tened Friedrich Wilhelm Victor August 
Ernst. Hohenzollern babies make their 
formal début in great state at the cere- 
mony of their christening, borne on a 
white satin cushion, to which is at- 
tached a long train embroidered with 
the names of all the Princes and Prin- 
cesses that have worn it. As the names 
are added the train is lengthened, and 
if the Hohenzollern race continue to 
multiply, and to follow their tradi- 
tional policy of laying waste the terri- 
tory of their neighbors, the thought of 
the length to which that long satin tail 
may grow is staggering to the imagina- 
tion. I have before me a gorgeously 
got up book, covered with red, black, 
and gold heraldic devices, representing 
extremely bad-tempered-looking eagles. 
The book was brought out in Berlin in 
‘1915, and seems to have been intended 
by the official propagandists to impress 
upon the German public the glory of 
the Hohenzollern family for the five 
hundred years from 1415 to 1915, and 
the advantages ‘to the “cannon-fodder” 
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population of advancing the interests 
of the Kurfiirsts of Brandenburg 
(1415-1701), Kings of Prussia (1701- 
1871) and in addition, Kaisers of the 
German Empire (1871-when?). The 
bad-tempered heraldic eagles are worth 
studying. The Kurfiirsts had a red 
one with golden claws, emblematic of 
plunder. The Kings had a black one 
with a red tongue, and again the plun- 
dering golden claws, which hold a regal 
sceptre, and an orb surmounted by a 
cross. And then comes the Kaiser’s 
eagle. An awful-looking emblematic 
fowl. Black, with the Hohenzollern 
arms, in black and white, on its chest. 
A gory beak and tongue, and gory 
claws—empty. No plunder this time, 
only blood. The first eagle is sur- 
mounted by a queer device, which pre- 
sumably represents a Kurfiirst’s fur 
cap, the second with a Royal, and the 
third with an Imperial crown. The 
blood-red claws of the Imperial her- 
aldic bird have dropped both cross and 
sceptre; there is comfort in German 
heraldry. 

We can imagine the little “Willie” 
surrounded with worship and with 
these heraldic emblems in his baby- 
hood, and only wish that for his sake 
he had been under the care of the firm 
and sensible English nurse who 
brought up the Kaiserin’s younger 
children from their birth, and remained 
in the family for thirteen years. When 
he was six years old (1888), his great- 
grandfather the old Emperor William 
I died, and a few months later his 
grandfather the Emperor Frederick 
III also died, and the present Kaiser 
came to the throne. Friedrich Wil- 
helm Victor August Ernst (called Wil- 
helm for short, although it is his sec- 
ond name) then became an important 
personage, but, in order to try to keep 
him within bounds, and not exalt him 
over his brothers, he was not granted 
the dignity of Crown Prince officially 
until he was eighteen years old. 
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I'he seventh birthday is a critical 
day for young Hohenzollern Princes. 
At that early age they are wrested 
from the care of their nurse and 
mother and given a set of rooms of 
their own, where they are attended by 
men only, squeezed into tight military 
uniforms, and surrounded by all the 
panoply of war, the clicking of heels, 
the constant saluting, and the whole 
barrack atmosphere in which the fam- 
ily delight. The Hohenzollern idea is 
to try to produce another Frederick 
“the Great” by applying Spartan 
methods of training in childhood. Their 
ideal ruler is a sort of Genius-Ser- 
geant-Major, without pity and without 
honor, posing as a great War Lord in 
shining armor, the embodiment of war, 
which Mirabeau called “the national 
industry of Prussia,” and Bernhardi 
“the blessing of modern Germany.” 

We can imagine the child-Prince, 
then, installed in his own apartments, 
bedroom, sitting-room, and_ study, 
looked after by his own special foot- 
man, and at all times under the guid- 
ance of a military officer specially ap- 
pointed to be his governor. Princes, 
like everyone else in Germany; are 
forced along an educational groove, 
and it is the Governor’s business to 
make out the daily routine of studies 
and drills. Certain standards have to 
be reached in the prescribed subjects 
by certain dates, and all the time there 
is the atmosphere of constant drills, 
military displays, and much saiuting. 
Surrounded as the palace always is by 
sentries, all this must, have a strong 
influence upon their natures, and their 
conception of their All-Highest rank. 
There is a good story which shows that 
this Crown Prince was not long in ac- 
quiring some idea of his importance 
from his surroundings. He went for 
a walk one day with his Governor, and 
passed a sentry who did not salute 
him. 

“Sehen Sie ’mal, das Luder hat nicht 
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prasentirt!’ (“Just look there, the 
Luder’—a vulgar form of invective, 
literally meaning carrion—‘has not 
presented arms”) he remarked to his 
Governor, who promptly reproved him 
for using the word “Luder,” not con- 
sidered suited to polite society. On 
their way back they passed the sentry, 
who again did not present. 

“Schon wieder hat das Luder nicht 
gegriisst!” (“Again the Luder has 
not saluted!) remarked the Prince. 
This was too much for the Governor, 
who took him before the Kaiser. Much 
clicking of heels and formal salut- 
ing. The Governor submitted with re- 
gret that he was obliged to report his 
charge to his All-Highest father for a 
serious breach of discipline. 

“Nu, was hat denn das Luder dies 
mal getan?”’ (‘“Well, what has the 
Luder been doing this time?’) ex- 
claimed the Kaiser. The Governor’s 
next remark is not recorded. 

The Crown Prince was educated 
privately by his tutors, and became a 
cadet at the age of fourteen, the same 
age, by the way, at which his ancestor 
Frederick the Great, very small for his 
years, was made a Captain in the fa- 
mous Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, hat- 
ing the drill and pipeclay of soldiering. 
At eighteen he “came of age” and as- 
sumed the Royal and Imperial digni- 
ties and precedence, and in the same 
year (1900) was made a Lieutenant in 
the 1st Foot Guards, served three years 
in that rank, became a Cavalry Cap- 
tain for four years, and a Major for 
six. We need not go into his early 
career in the army in detail; it was of 
the usual Prussian type. His name 
appeared on the lists of eleven or 
twelve different German _ regiments, 
and he also belonged to the 11th Span- 
ish Dragoons. Up to the outbreak of 
war he could be described as a keen 
regimental soldier up to a certain point. 
He was advanced to the command of 
the Death’s Head Hussars at Danzig, 
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Staff work with all its mental drudg- 
ery was not to his taste. He longed 
for military glory, not the sort requir- 
ing prolonged study, and needing depth 
and strength of character, but the more 
theatrical sort of glory, earned before 
the footlights by personal achievement. 

We must bear in mind that his early 
associations were with the harsh, hard, 
overbearing, Prussian spirit of Berlin, 
and the touchy and conceited officer 
class, whose whole attitude to the peo- 
ple is that of masters, holding them- 
selves aloof, and wielding enormous 
social and political power. Sir Theo- 
dore Cook reminds us that the plain 
living and hard drilling that preceded 
1870 had by 1914 been supplemented by 
the grossest forms of dissipation sup- 
plied by the rapid increase of wealth 
in Germany. The Crown Prince was 
much under the influence of the mili- 
tary caste, with whom he threw in his 
lot. An easy good-nature in matters 
not affecting his own personal comfort 
was one of his characteristics, and 
when soldiering at Potsdam, he earned 
a cheap sort of popularity by mount- 
ing little boys on his charger, giving 
people lifts in his motor, and scatter- 
ing gold coins about. On the whole he 
was probably more popular than his 
father, but this is traditional among 
the Hohenzollerns. Frederick William 
III used to say that, when he was 
Crown Prince, the people wanted to 
eat him up; when he came to the 
throne, they wished they had. 

In 1901 he went to Bonn University, 
where he did not take to the excessive 
beer-swilling habit there prevalent. 
This may have shown a little strength 
of character in facing public opinion, 
but it must also be attributed to the 
influence of his father, who did not fa- 
vor that particular vice in his sons. 
Two years later he traveled in the 
East with his brother Prince LBitel 
Friedrich, and he visited the King of 
Italy and the Pope on his way home. 
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Up to the time of his marriage he can 
best be described as a schoolboy on a 
holiday. ‘Sliding down the banisters 
was a favorite pastime of his. He 
was full of life and spirits, and ready 
for any escapade. He seemed to have 
no sense whatever of duty or responsi- 
bility, was selfish, thoughtless, and 
quite inconsiderate of the feelings of 
others. Like most Prussians, he had 
no sense whatever of what we should 
call “playing the game,” and in fact 
few, if any, of the qualities associated 
with the word gentleman, for which 
there is no equivalent in German. He 
had a strong propensity towards many 
members of the fair sex, preferring 
those of other nations to his own, and 
making no secret of the fact. This 
attraction to members of the fair sex 
has been an enduring attribute in his 
character, and up to the present day 
we still read of easy gallantries which 
displease even his devoted followers. 
In 1905 he married the Duchess Ce- 
cilie, daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was then 
only eighteen and just out of the 
schoolroom, a tall, slim, attractive, 
dark-eyed girl, who has been a good 
wife to him, and has often helped to 
smooth over resentment at some of 
his clumsy witticisms and tactless re- 
marks. It was during their engage- 
ment that his much-advertised exploit 
of riding up the stone steps of the New 
Palace at Potsdam occurred, and it 
seems to have been done to impress 
his fiancée and a small party of ladies 
of the Court in the absence of the 
Kaiser. They had the usual Hohen- 
zollern mediseval ceremonies at the 
betrothal and wedding—processions, 
torch dance, scramble for the bride’s 
garter, and so on—with the usual ac- 
companiment of emotional gush dis- 
played by the German nation on these 
occasions. The country was flooded 
with picture-postcards showing the pair 
in affectionate attitudes. One of the 
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ceremonies deserves special reference ; 
Hohenzollern brides are preceded by all 
the Master Butchers of Berlin on 
horseback when they drive formally in 
procession into Berlin. Quite the Hohen- 
zollern touch. The Marmorpalais was 
their married home at first, and we can 
leave them there for a few years. 

In 1907-8 the Crown Prince was 
given experience in the Ministry of 
the Interior, the Admiralty and the Fi- 
nance Ministry. In 1910-11 he paid 
his visit to India. An English lady* 
‘who met him there frequently gave an 
interesting account of her impressions 
of his personality : 


His expression is elusive, and his 
face consists entirely of expression, 
for the features are insignificant. A 
foolish, sandy-haired look is accentu- 
ated by an uncompromising “nut” 
coiffure. His hair, worn rather long, 
is brushed unmercifully back from a 
receding forehead; his mustache is 
embryonic. Yet there is fire about him, 
and devouring vitality. In his curious 
slanting eyes, that you can hardly ar- 
rest for a second, so restless are they, 
it is impossible to read what is pass- 
ing through his mind,—much that is 
trivial, no doubt, for he was callow 
and schoolboyish when I knew him, 
but other thoughts as well. 


The same lady described a redeem- 
ing feature in his character, his ways 
with children, which she learned by 
watching him with an invalid little 
girl lying in her cot on the deck of a 
mail-steamer during the return voyage. 
When his own elder children were 
small he spent much time with them, 
and must have been rather a trial to 
their head nurse, as his ideas of amuse- 
ment were boisterous. One wet day he 
conceived the idea of fetching a Shet- 
land pony in-a motor from the stables 
of the Marmorpalais to the Stadt- 
Schloss at Potsdam and hauling it up 


*The Hon. Lady Wilson (Cornhill Magazine, 
May, 1916), THe Livina AGe, June 17, 1916. 
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to the nursery, where it broke loose 
and scared the children into tears. 
His fondness for some branches of 
sport enabled him to make a certain 
number of friends amongst the younger 
British officers in India, and that is all 
that can be said in his favor. During 
the tour he showed himself at that time 
incapable of filling any position of dig- 
nity and responsibility, because he was 
utterly regardless of the feelings of 
others. He thought nothing of break- 
ing, at the last minute, for no reason 
but his own inclination, official and 
social engagements for which numbers 
of people had assembled at some in- 
convenience to show him hospitality, 
and the result of the tour was to show 
him up as self-centered, impulsive, and 
lacking in discretion. He was our 
guest, so we will not go into details 
about his behavior. But I think it is 
worth while to take note of an incident 
on one of the voyages which seems to 
me to be of value to help us to appre- 
ciate, not only the character of the 
Crown Prince himself, but the real dif- 
ference between British and Prussian 
ideals. Our want of appreciation of 
this difference was one of the factors 
that brought about the war, and it is 
necessary to understand it if we mean 
to win. The incident was recited by a 
fellow-passenger, whose nationality 
was not British. Amongst the usual 
sports got up to while away the tedium 
of a sea-voyage and provide exercise 
and amusement, there was a tug-of-war 
in which both British, and Germans 
took part. These are exciting contests, 
and the whole interest centers in the 
difficulty of getting a grip with your 
feet on the smooth deck; putting your 
foot up against a bulkhead, stanchion, 
or other obstacle is forbidden, as it 
spoils the whole sport. The Crown 
Prince, who was looking on, whispered 
to an Englishman: “Why don’t you 
put: your foot up against that stanch- 
ion?” The Englishman said “I can’t, 
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it wouldn’t be playing the game.” The 
Crown Prince accepted the explanation 
and then made the same suggestion to 
a German, who at once accepted it and, 
by cheating, enabled his side to win. 
After this triumph, the Crown Prince 
pointed the moral to an audience of 
admirers—and others—that by acting 
on these principles the Germans would 
always defeat the British. 

The years between 1911 and 1913 
were uneventful excepting for one im- 
portant event, the blazing indiscretion 
in the Reichstag on November 9, 1911, 
after the Agadir incident. A Pan-Ger- 
man Junker in an attack upon the 
Chancellor indulged in the usual vio- 
lent abuse of England and France. The 
Crewn Prince, who had come up from 
Danzig specially, leaned forward in his 
seat, clapped his hands, and cheered 
the speaker. It was an impulsive act 
of the moment, showing an entire want 
of ballast or statesmanship, and the 
Kaiser took care for some time that he 
stayed with his regiment at Danzig, 
where he became humbly apologetic. 
It was the action of an irresponsible 
schoolboy, and, up to 1914, that de- 
scription still suited him best. He still 
dreamed of military glory, without a 
notion of the realities of warfare. With 
this motive in his life he definitely 
threw in his lot with the powerful mil- 
itary caste, and was as wax in their 
hands. To their influence on his char- 
acter we can attribute the telegram of 
congratulation he sent to Colonel von 
Reuter on the,occasion of the Zabern 
incident in 1913, which led even Ger- 
mans to doubt the advantage of pan- 
dering to the insufferable violence and 
conceit of their officer class. When 
his friends found the Kaiser too strong 
for them, they put up the Crown Prince 
to face him, and, on occasions, with 
some success. The solitary incident in 
his career which points to any real in- 
dependence of spirit occurred when he 
told his father of certain unsavory 
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scandals in the Imperial entourage. 
They affected, amongst others, some of 
the Kaiser’s ‘special friends, and the 
Crown Prince is credited with taking 
this action on his own initiative. 

Here is an appreciation of his char- 
acter by one who knew him intimately 
during the years preceding the war: 
“Intelligent up to a point. Very youth- 
ful, full of life and spirits, ready for 
any joke. No sense of duty or re- 
sponsibility. Unlike his father in 
this respect. Quite inconsiderate and 
thoughtless. Does not always play the 
game. Longing for military glory.” 
And here is another by a man who 
knows him equally well: “An over- 
grown child. Acts on impulse and is 
sorry afterwards. Thoroughly selfish. 
Weak character, likely to be run by 
others.” 

This was the type of youth whose 
position made him a useful tool in the 
hands of the men who had decided to 
force the great war upon the world in 
1914. His proposed tour round the 
German colonies was canceled in the 
early spring, about the same time that 
the. large contracts for steam coal were 
placed in America. He openly sym- 
pathized with the war party, and in 
the crisis he played the part of a child 
in a powder magazine. He went to 
meet the Kaiser, who was on his way 
back from Norway, in July, and, ac- 
cording to one story, was heard to 
shout for war in conversation with his 
father on the journey to Berlin, even 
going to the extent of urging him 
either to give the order to march, or 
resign. 

Before the war, then, we can have 
no doubt about the verdict. Not Super- 
Kaiser, but “Little Willie’ of the cari- 
ecaturists. In those fateful days of 
July 1914 he was at the zenith of his 
popularity with the German people, 
who had been carefully worked up by 
the military party and their sycophan- 
tic tools the bellicose professors into 
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a war mania. He was looked upon as 
the personal embodiment of this craze, 
and as the leader of the war move- 
ment; more popular than the Kaiser 
himself with the mob, he was followed 
wherever he went by cheering crowds, 
and the endurance of this popularity 
was then to be tested by his capacity 
in actual warfare. 

The outbreak of war gave the Crown 
Prince a brilliant opportunity for ac- 
quiring military fame. Apart from his 
qualities as a leader, we all know the 
stories of his personal interest in art 
treasures and loot met with in the ad- 
vance; but we can put these aside as 
not proven, and follow bigger events. 
Without any real knowledge of war he 
was jumped up in rank from command- 
er of a cavalry regiment to lieutenant- 
general, and given command of the 
largest group of army-corps. But, if 
the plans of the Great General Staff 
had succeeded, all his army had to do 
was to press straight on. According 
to the scheme, an immense force was 
to be swung through Belgium round 
the left flank of the French army, 
which then, according to program, 
would have been hurled back in con- 
fusion. No great leadership was re- 
quired for the central armies. Their 
marches had all been calculated to an 
hour, all the staff work been done be- 
forehand, and, with such vast forces, 
no change of plan or direction was pos- 
sible. The Belgian field army and the 
Liége forts put the brake on the first 
movements of the great masses trying 
to turn the flank. Then the little old 
British army stood in their way and 
fell back, fighting against desperate 
odds, and, with the help of Sordet’s 
cavalry on their flank, gained time for 
Joffre to mature his great strategic 
stroke. The tide turned at the Battle 
of the Marne. There was to be no 
easily gained victory, followed by a 
procession into Paris headed by Hohen- 
zollerns, covered with cheaply earned 
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mnilitary glory. Then, for many 
months, the Commanders of German 
armies required the great qualities of 
leadership, endurance, sound judgment, 
forethought, devotion to a great ideal, 
strength of character, the power of in- 
spiring thousands of men, and of gaug- 
ing the spirit of the enemy and fore- 
seeing his designs. In these qualities 
the Crown Prince failed. If the Bat- 
tle of the Marne saved Paris, and the 
Battle of Ypres saved Calais, the great 
battles round Verdun may be said to 
have saved France. Again and again 
the Crown Prince’s “cannon fodder” 
were driven forward to the slaughter, 
without any hope of gaining their ob- 
ject. His losses must have amounted 
to at least half a million, and the re- 
sult was failure. Something had to be 
done to save the Hohenzollern family 
reputation as Super-Warriors, so this 
appeared in the Crown Prince’s orders 
to his troops (September 1916) : 


The Kaiser today conferred upon 
me the oak leaves Pour le Mérite. The 
appreciation shown by this high dis- 
tinction refers not only to me (very 
Hohenzollern this) but also to every- 
one of my brave army. It is an ex- 
pression of thanks by His Majesty for 
what the Army has achieved in the 
fighting before Verdun. 


And since then, they lost the portion 
of territory they gained in their des- 
perate attempt to break through the 
French lines. 

Then, in October 1916, came his in- 
terview with an American journalist. 
There we must read between the lines, 
and assume that his sayings were in- 
spired from Headquarters. If we want 
to realize the meanings of our enemy’s 
nnilitary doings, all we have to do is 
to go to the teacher—Clausewitz— 
from whom they all learn about war- 
fare. To those who invade their 
neighbors’ countries he issued a grave 
warning, to beware of the culminating 
point of victory, and, when that comes, 
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to make peace at once. Otherwise re- 
action will set in, and you may lose 
all you have gained, you may col- 
lapse completely. The military au- 
thorities thought that the culminating 
point had been reached in October, 
1916. 

“I have had,” said the Crown Prince, 
“and I trust I still have, many friends 
in England.’”—“We are all tired of 
bloodshed”—‘“a terrible extinction of 
human life, blasting the hope and ex- 
pectancy of youth, and mortgaging our 
energies and resources far into the 
future’—“every General, every officer, 
every man would far rather see all this 
labor, skill, education, intellectual re- 
source, and physical powers devoted to 
the tasks of upbuilding and lengthen- 
ing life, subduing the common enemies 
of man—disease and the material ob- 
stacles to the progress of mankind— 
than devoted to the destruction of 
other men,” and so on. And against 
this I have this note of a conversation 
with one who knows him very well in- 
deed: “The Crown Prince is tired of 
the war because it interferes with his 
amusements.” There are current ru- 
mors (January 1918). that, owing to 
the Russian collapse, the Germans are 
able to mass a sufficient force on the 
Western Front to make a desperate bid 
for decisive victory. The political sit- 
uation in Germany points to an urgent 
need for such a victory, and to the 
most serious consequences that would 
follow an unsuccessful attempt to gain 
it. In order to keep up the faith of 
the people in the Hohenzollerns as 


hereditary warriors, it is said that the - 


Crown Prince is to be brought into 
prominence in a very high command 
during these operations. There are 
counter-reports that he is to be re- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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placed in his command. Time will 
show which of these statements is 
correct; meanwhile he seems to have 
committed himself to the violently ag- 
gressive organization which masks its 
imperialistic designs under the name 
of the “Fatherland” party. 

To summarize: From such informa- 
tion as can be obtained, I think that, 
both before and during the war, the 
verdict must be Little Willie, not Su- 
per-Kaiser. He seems so far to have © 
shown no signs of real greatness, but 
we must remember that the German 
Empire was not made by a Hohenzol- 
lern, it was made by Bismarck. Here 
is a story as told by himself: “I found 
Royalty in a bad way; it was too weak 
for what is required under our: mo- 
narchical conditions. Now and then I 
fancy I have been the means of mak- 
ing it too powerful, at least for the 
time being. Have you ever heard the 
story of the rider who could not get on 
his horse, and called upon his patron 
saint to help him into the saddle ? The 
patron saint came to his assistance, 
and gave him such a powerful lift up 
that he vaulted clean over the saddle 
to the other side of his steed. ... 
That. you see was something like my 
action with Royalty. I now and then 
fancy I have been too violent.” 

When other nations reflect upon the 
disadvantages of being the catspaws of 
the Hohenzollerns, when the German 
people are allowed to control their own 
destiny, when they learn that the myth 
about their being in danger of attack 
in 1914 was a Hohenzollern falsehood, 
in other words, when they are no 
longer content to be mere “cannon fod- 
der,” then “Little Willie” will require 
the help of a Super-Bismarck to keep 
him in the saddle. 
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The late Lord Salisbury once ob- 
served that his brother Peers ap- 
proached politics in a spirit of good- 
natured indifference. That may be 
true of some subjects, but it is cer- 
tainly not true of all. Did not, for ex- 
ample, Lord Morley, on a well-remem- 
bered occasion, tell their Lordships 
that they liked land legislation as lit- 
tle as a butcher liked Lent? Nor did 
the Peers show indifference—good- 
natured or the opposite—to the con- 
tents of the Representation of the Peo- 
ple Bill, which occupied their almost 
unremitting attention for several 
weeks at the close of last session. On 
the contrary, they exercised upon it 
their functions as a revising Chamber 
to a greater extent than upon any 
measure which has come before them 
in recent years. This Bill offered them 
an opportunity of re-establishing to a 
certain degree their authority in the 
Constitution and of winning back some- 
thing of their lost prestige. The op- 
portunity was skilfully used, and the 
credit of the House of Lords as a re- 
vising Chamber stands higher than be- 
fore, though it has been oppressed since 
the Parliament Act by a consciousness 
of impending doom. It has had the 
feeling of being tied to the altar while 
the sacrificial priest was busy with 
other duties. But the war has given 
it a long respite and it has also gained 
appreciably in capacity of late by the 
large influx of newcomers both by suc- 
cession and creation. 

Not that the impending doom has 
been removed. Nothing is more certain 
than that the House of Lords in its 
present form will not be allowed to re- 
main for long the Second Chamber in 
the British Constitution. It will either 
be reformed or abolished by the new 
democracy. But it is a clear gain that 
it should have rehabilitated itself to 


some extent in the eyes of the country, 
and that in dealing with a subject like 
Proportional Representation it teok a 
more liberal and democratic view than 
the House of Commons, and based it- 
self upon broader and more national 
interests. A passage in Lord Morley’s 
Recollections is worth quoting in this 
connection. When he was watching 
some ten years ago the progress of his 
India Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, he confided the following sen- 
tence to his diary: “Though it would 
never do for me to say so, I must se- 
cretly admit that the thing compared 
very poorly with the strength and 
knowledge of the debates in the House 
of Lords.” Of course. The House of 
Lords always contains a number of 
Peers who have had official experience 
of Indian. administration, and who 
know what they are talking about 
when they discuss Indian affairs; 
which is by no means the case with 
those who are most dogmatic on In- 
dian problems in the House of Com- 
mons. But this superiority of 
“strength and knowledge” is by no 
means confined to Indian topics. It is 
shown in nearly all discussions on what 
may be called the larger problems of 
Imperial administration, and whenever 
the idea of national interest is kept 
steadily in view above the lower con- 
siderations of party and personal 
advantage. , 

The Representation of the People 
Bill was no more liked by the great - 
majority of the Peers who attended 
the debates than it was by the ma- 
jority of Unionists in the Commons. 
It was called a compromise, but in the 
case of any Reform Bill the greater 
share of the sacrifice has to be made 
by Conservative opinion, and the sac- 
rifices here were many and heavy. 
Democracy has won by that measure 
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the easiest victory that ever fell to its 
banners, and it may well be that the 
Tory backwoodsmen, who never came 
near Westminster during these debates, 
are nursing the resentful feeling that 
they have been betrayed by their lead- 
ers. The ideas of the backwoods, how- 
ever, are of little importance nowa- 
days. The House of Lords really con- 
sists of those who take part in divi- 
sions, and the undoubted conviction of 
these was that the Bill could not be 
resisted, and, indeed, in the highest 
interests of the State, ought not to be 
resisted. The Bill is a revolution; 
there are no illusions on that head; 
but at least it promises to be an 
orderly revolution. Some Conserva- 
tive Peers, like Lord Selborne, with 
whom Women’s Suffrage has been an 
article of faith, may find some compen- 
sation there. Others, who regard the 
triumph of that cause as the most dis- 
quieting of all, must take what com- 
fort they can in having preserved for 
a little while the Plural Voter, in hay- 
ing extended University representa- 
tion, and having scotched for a time 
the Alternative Vote. But these are 
slender consolations for the certain 
prospect in the near future of a sys- 
tem of universal suffrage for men and 
women, and the return to power of a 
Labor Government. That a House of 
hereditary Peers accepted such a Bill, 
because their political instinct told 
them that they must, and because pa- 
triotism warned them that it was their 
duty, is very much to their credit. 
They were influenced by no unworthy 
motives. The time had come to yield, 
and they yielded. That has been the 
role of the House of Lords for nearly 
a century. 

And now let us look at some of the 
Peers who have taken an active part 
during the last session. We may be- 
gin with Lord Lansdowne. His posi- 
tion in the House of Lords has been 
rather anomalous of late. For more 
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than ten years he was its autocrat. 
Whether a Unionist or a Radical Gov- 
ernment was in power, his word was 
law with the great majority of the 
Peers. Lord Kimberley, Lord Ripon, 
Lord Crewe, or Lord Morley might be 
titular leader, but from the day when 
he succeeded the Duke of Devonshire 
down to his resignation from the Cabi- 
net, on the formation of the present 
Administration, Lord Lansdowne was 
master of the scene. He now sits be- 
low the gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House, with Lord Lore- 
burn at his side, and, what is much 
more remarkable, with Lord Loreburn 
sharing his views. Neither would have 
thought such conjunction possible a 
few years ago, when the one was on 
the Woolsack as the vehement defender 
of the People’s Budget and the Parlia- 
ment Bill, and the other was leader of 
the Opposition. Many will remember 
with what pedagogic earnestness the 
Lord Chancellor of that day used to 
warn Lord Lansdowne and his Tory 
phalanx of the perils on which they 
were rushing and of the certain dis- 
aster which would befall the House of 
Lords if they went on venting their 
blind rage upon all the principal Bills 
of the Radical Government. Lord 
Loreburn was right. He knew the tem- 
per of his colleagues, with whom he 
was so soon to break, but Lord Lans- 
downe heeded him not. And now they 
sit together, and Lord Loreburn was 
one of the few Peers on either side to 
associate himself with the views ex- 
pressed by Lord Lansdowne in his let- 
ter to the Daily Telegraph. 

The tone, even more than the actual 
contents, of that letter must have 
given a severe shock to many of Lord 
Lansdowne’s old political associates, 
though they must also have been pro- 
foundly disgusted at the storm of vul- 
gar abuse with which he was assailed 
in a section of the Press. Its self- 
contradictions gave rise to the belief 
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that other hands had been at work 
than those of the statesman who 
signed it, and that other eyes had 
scanned its contents and suggested ad- 
ditions and emendations to make the 
document more agreeable in this quar- 
ter and in that. It was a mystery let- 
ter, and the secret has not yet been 
revealed. But, at least, it served the 
purpose of drawing from the Prime 
Minister a revised and detailed state- 
ment of British war aims, shortly fol- 
lowed by a similar statement from 
President Wilson, which made a defi- 
nite landmark in the war. Lord Lans- 


downe disdained to take notice of the 


venomous attacks to which for a few 
days he was subjected ; these soon gave 
place to the next hew sensation, and 
are already forgotten. In the mean- 
time, though he took his part as usual 
in the debates of the House of Lords, 
he did not raise the subject-matter of 
his letter from his place in that as- 
sembly, as he could have done if he 
had desired—it probably is the last 
thing he would desire—to embarrass 
the Leader of the House. Lord Lans- 
downe spoke strongly against Women’s 
Suffrage, and cast his vote against it; 
he spoke equally strongly in support of 
the constitutional right of the Peers to 
press their views on _ Proportional 
Representation. And when he moved 
the crucial amendment which the Gov- 
ernment were prepared to accept as 
their own way out of the deadlock be- 
tween the two Houses, he stood forth 
once more as the true exponent of the 
political views of the great majority 
of the Peers and seemed to be back 
again once more in his old place as 
leader. In the course of that sitting 
Lord Crewe took occasion to refer to 
Lord Lansdowne as “the most impor- 
tant and influential figure in your 
Lordships’ House.” Was the phrase 
merely a _ graceful stroke of cour- 
tesy, or was it intended also to 
sting to a momentary disquiet the 
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perfect self-satisfaction of Lord Curzon? 

Lord Curzon has now been Leader of 
the House for rather more than a year. 
In one respect he is supremely well 
qualified for that post, for he is easily 
the first speaker in the assembly which 
he leads. With Lord Rosebery still 
faithful to the rash vow which he 
made during the debates on the Par- 
liament Bill to take no further part in 
the proceedings of a legislative assem- 
bly which had been reduced to impo- 
tence by the loss of its veto, Lord 
Curzon is the only Peer with any claim 
to be considered an orator. He has no 
rival as a finished and dignified speak- 
er. He has the same mastery of selec- 
tion and arrangement as Mr. Asquith, 
the same sure sense of what is material 
and essential. He has the orator’s 
love of circumlocution, though this is 
kept within reasonable limits, and he 
would rather indicate his meaning than 
say it outright. At times he will con- 
descend, but stoop never. He takes 
pleasure—again the likeness to Mr. 
Asquith appears—in an elaborate rail- 
lery, conducted in stately language and 
processional. prose. When he strikes 
an opponent he transfixes him with a 
clean thrust, so neatly delivered that 
the umpire has no doubt about scoring 
the point. Lord Curzon, ever since his 
undergraduate days, has been accused 
of an affectation of superiority. There 
are men who go through life wearing 
a fixed look of disdain for meaner mor- 
tals, and with a carriage which empha- 
sizes the idea of self-conceit. When 
they also happen to be men of real 
ability, with an ambition for power and 
a capacity for unremitting work, they 
grow into formidable personages, and 
the slight ridicule they inspire hardly 
diminishes a sincere respect. Lord 
Curzon is one of these, and it is pure 
joy to watch him leading the House of 
Lords, when he is at the top of his 
form and prepared to dazzle and shine. 
He stands up well as one who is con- 
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scious that he possesses a port—a great 
possession for a statesman. He never 
slouches at the table. No one ever saw 
him bend the knee in relaxation, how- 
ever long the speech. The head never 
droops; the hands never fidget. The 
grand manner dominates everything. 
Looking at Lord Curzon, one can un- 
derstand the feeling of pride which 
made the Roman Emperor insist on be- 
ing raised to his feet when he was dy- 
ing. When he takes part in any cere- 
mony not a scrap of the liturgy is ever 
omitted. He treats his audience with 
the profoundest respect, and there can 
be no disposition on their part to re- 
pay him with less. Even in democratic 
days these are not negligible assets in 
one who aspires to be a leader of 
men. 

Naturally, Lord Curzon does not 
possess the same ascendancy over his 
party that was possessed by the late 
Lord Salisbury, or by Lord Lansdowne. 
Several prominent members of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Lords 
seem little inclined to submit their 
judgment to his. Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Midleton, and Lord Selborne were his 
colleagues in their Under-Secretarial 
days, and it used to be said that rela- 
tions were not over cordial when Lord 
Curzon was Viceroy of India, and Mr. 
Brodrick was his Official chief at home, 
as Secretary of State for India. Nor 
can Lord Curzon’s leading of the House 
of Lords during the more difficult epi- 
sodes of the Representation of the Peo- 
ple Bill have pleased many of his tit- 
ular followers. He had a difficult 
part to play, no doubt, for he was be- 
ing pulled in divergent directions. The 
theory was that the Government were 
neutral as regards Woman’s Suffrage 
and Proportional Representation. But 
the fact was that they were compelled 
by the logic of circumstances to favor 
Woman’s Suffrage, while they hoped 
that the Lords would declare against 
“P. R.” Consequently, the neutrality 
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of the Government, and of Lord Cur- 
zon was a sheer myth, and their 
speeches and votes proved it. Indeed, 
Lord Curzon’s performance during the 
Woman’s Suffrage debate was either a 
fiasco or an imposture. After an elo- 
quent speech, in which he demolished 
the case for the suffrage to his own en- 
tire satisfaction, he gave the House 
no lead, except the pledge of self-stulti- 
fication. In the other matter he con- 
fessed himself an unenthusiastic ad- 
herent of “P. R.,’” but was inflexibly 
opposed to the inclusion of any experi- 
mental scheme in the Bill before the 
(House, because he foresaw that it 
would lead to trouble between the two 
Houses. Lord Curzon was far more 
concerned about gétting the Bill safely 
through without trouble to the Gov- 
ernment than he was about the fate of 
Proportional Representation, or the 
maintenance of the constitutional right 
of the House of Lords to insist on 
amendments which they conceived to 
be in the public interest. The feeling 
of the Peers was displayed very plainly 
when Lord Curzon threw out what he 
ealled his “hypothetical suggestion.” 
It was, indeed, adopted two days later, 
but at the time it was treated with con- 
temptuous indifference, as not worthy 
of closer examination. 

Next to Lord Curzon, the most fin- 
ished speaker on the Government bench 
is Lord Lytton. His reputation is by 
no means commensurate with his de- 
serts, but it will grow as fuller oppor- 
tunity comes to him. As he represents 
the Admiralty, his occasions for speak- 


ing are rare, but whenever he addresses 


the House he deepens the impression 
already made that he is'a man of rare 
ability and breadth of mind. His 
speeches have form and style; their 
fluency comes not from a well-oiled 
tongue but from scrupulous care of 
preparation, and the delivery is easy 
and graceful. But his most striking 
quality is a certain indefinable sug- 
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gestion of moral conviction and pur- 
pose, which is very rare in Westmin- 
ster politicians. Lord Lytton seems 
made by Nature to be a member of a 
National Ministry, for he speaks as 
though he were entirely detached from 
party and the henchman of no party 
leader. Lord Derby possesses a cer- 
tain effectiveness just because of what 
may be called his John Bullishness of 
downright speech. He says what has 
to be said and gets it over with a sense 
of duty done. The finesse of politics 
is nothing to him; or if it is he con- 
ceals it with remarkable address. Lord 
Milner is a cold and repellent speaker. 
His voice is hard and unsympathetic; 
his delivery monotonous and unin- 
spiring. He would conclude the dem- 
onstration of a proposition in Buclid 
and the peroration of a speech on the 
heroism of the British Army in exactly 
the same tone. For the most part, 
therefore, he remains a silent member 
of the Government bench, and only 
speaks on important occasions when a 
serious case demands serious presenta- 
tion. Lord Peel made a good hit with 
his introductory speech on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill. His audi- 
ence expected to be bored to distrac- 
tion by the bald recapitulation of a 
mass of dreary detail. Lord Peel fore- 
saw the danger and, instead of a dull 
speech, he prepared a lively one and 
contrived by the exercise of a nimble 
wit and ingenious humor to hold the 
willing attention of the House for a 
full hour. In the House of Commons 
Lord Peel was an able and acute ob- 
structionist, and a sharp thorn in the 
Radical side. Now he has given proof 
of the possession of other and more 
solid qualities. Lord Islington is a 
thoroughly capable speaker of the pains- 
taking kind; Lord Newton has a bit- 
ing wit which finds too few opportuni- 
ties for its exercise; Lord Rhondda, 
who has the most thankless task of any 
man in the country, replies to his 
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grousing, grumbling critics with im- 
perturbable good temper and a courage 
ten times that of his timid predecessor. 
The rest of the Front Bench is occu- 
pied by competence without distinction, 
unless the latter attribute belongs to 
the new Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster! It is a great thing to be 
reckoned inter amicos Caesaris. Mr. 
Lloyd George is indeed bountiful to his 
friends and mindful of his own. But 
how long will the Duchy of Lancaster 
satisfy the ambitions of this supreme 
exponent of the art of rising? 

The Front Opposition Bench at this 
time is of remarkable diversity and 
quality. But if a bench divided against 
itself be like a house in the same pre- 
dicament, this one certainly cannot 
stand. For it is divided almost equally 
into two halves, which have nothing 
in common except.vicinity. During the 
recent debates on the Reform Bill there 
might constantly be seen on this Front 
Bench Lord Haldane, Lord Buckmas- 
ter, Lord Gainford, Lord Strachie, 
Lord Harcourt, Lord Crewe, Lord Sal- 
isbury, Lord Selborne, Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Midleton, and Lord Chaplin. A 
glittering galaxy, for, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, Lord Strachie, 
and Lord Chaplin, all have held Cabi- 
net rank at one time or another, and 
probably most of them look forward to 
sitting in Cabinet again. Lord Hals- 
bury is still assiduous in attendance, 
despite his ninety odd years, eager to 
hear every word that is uttered, and 
as active ané@ full of vigor as Methuse- 
lah may have been when in the robust 
middle age of his second or third cen- 
tury. He denounced the Reform Bill 
on its second reading with an enjoy- 
ment which was only dashed by the 
knowledge that there was no hope of 
the Lords rejecting it outright. Some 
of the best speeches of the last few 
months have come from Lord Selborne, 
a competent statesman with a strong 
sense of duty, who, when once he has 
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made up his mind, allows nothing to 
turn him from his purpose. He was 
one of the most convincing advocates 
of Women’s Suffrage, and he built up 
the case for Proportional Representa- 
tion on broad and secure foundations, 
which its opponents made no attempt 
to demolish. 

Lord Salisbury, however, seems to 
have jumped the claim to the titular 
leadership of the Unionist Peers on the 
Opposition side and asserts it on every 
possible occasion. He is of quite differ- 
ent temperament and calibre. Like his 
two brothers in the Commons, he has 
none of his father’s solidity, but is 
“nervy” and excitable. He takes a 
rather petulant delight in entering pro- 
tests. He is given to kicking violently 
against the pricks. The favored treat- 
ment of Ireland exasperates -him al- 
most beyond endurance. Even when 
fully aware that there is no practical 
remedy at hand, he still feels impelled 
to cry aloud. And the more impracti- 
cable the protest, the higher the pitch 
of the voice, and the louder and the 
more peevishly Lord Salisbury slaps 
the box before him, as though he were 
boxing the Government’s ear. It is 
much the same with Lord Midleton. 
“They cannot help showing when they 
are rattled, and chafe visibly under the 
bonds which bind them. They break 
out into a sort of mental rash which 
disturbs their power of cool judgment. 
Moreover, it makes the cynical smile 
to hear these two noble lords calling 
their brother Peers to witness that 
they do not despair of the Common- 
wealth because they still have confi- 


dence in the political sagacity and mod- . 


eration of their fellow countrymen. 
One knows what Mr. Burchell would 
say to that. The fact is that they are 
only democrats because they happen to 
be living in a democratic country and 
a democratic age, and are not big 
enough, as the late Lord Salisbury 
was, to tell the people frankly that he 
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distrusted democracy and yet retain 
their confidence. 

The Liberal Peers, who sit at their 
side, have hardly an idea or sympathy 
in common with them, except, possibly, 
Lord Crewe, who of late has been find- 
ing politics very difficult and uncom- 
fortable. He was not at all easy about 
Women’s Suffrage; he _ was_§ still 
less easy about Proportional Rep- 
resentation. No one is more in- 
tellectually honest, for he always 
sees—and states—the strength of 
an opponent’s case. Nature never 
meant him for a partisan, and there- 
fore he makes a very poor one. As for 
his speeches, one is reminded of what 
Lord Rosebery once observed of the 
late Duke of Devonshire, “I do not 
know any man who spoke with so 
much previous anguish or misery at the 
time.” “The misery at the time” ap- 
pears extraordinarily acute in Lord 
Crewe as a speaker, and it spreads like 
a contagion to his audience. But if 
the Liberal Leader is a poor partisan, 
there now sits at his right hand one 
who will make good all his deficien- 
cies in this respect. Lord Harcourt 
is the perfect pattern of the party in- 
triguer. It is to his credit that he 
makes no secret of it. He does not 
pretend to impartiality. Instead of 
trying to hide the working of the ma- 
chine, he glories in its perfection, and 
boasts that whatever steps are taken 
to counteract its influence, he and his 
fellow wire-pullers will get the better 
of them and defeat them. He wants 
Governments with big, smashing ma- 
jorities—big enough to beat down all 
opposition. Minorities have no rights; 
the will of the majority must be law; 
the duty of the minority is passive obe- 
dience. Lord Harcourt poured forth 
his creed in a copious stream of fluent 
cynicism. He is probably the fastest 
speaker in either House, and he reeled 
off his laboriously prepared strings of 
clichés and tinkling antitheses at a rate 
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which left his rare admirers scarcely 
time to apprehend. The really good 
epigram, which always seems to be 
coming when Lord Harcourt is speak- 
ing, never came. That comes of a sur- 
feit of Radical pamphlets and leading 
articles. Next to Lord Harcourt sits 
Lord Buckmaster—another partisan in 
excelsis, who also is no friend of the 
Chamber to which he now belongs. 
Lord Chancellor for a few months only, 
dethroned from the Woolsack almost 
before he had begun to feel at home 
there, Lord Buckmaster is as fretful as 
the legendary porcupine, and this fret- 
fulness is apt to spoil the effect of his 
polished speeches. He talks as if he 
were pining to quarrel with Ministers 
across the table, but did not quite 
know which one in wartime it would 
be decent to assail, and he likes his 
addresses to “sound in moral virtue.” 
Some men shed their extreme Radical- 
ism when they mount to the House of 
Lords; not so Lord Buckmaster, and, 
unless the writer grievously misjudges 
him, the House of Lords will find in 
him one of the most implacable and 
dangerous opponents of any attempt 
to transform it into a strong Second 
Chamber. Lord Haldane has not yet 
emerged from the dense cloud which 
encompasses him. His friends say that 
he has been most cruelly misjudged, 
and that the strong popular prejudice 
against him is one of the most cruel 
injustices of modern times. Time may 
show; but at present he counts for 
naught, and sits silent and preoccupied 
in his corner seat by the gangway, 
rarely intervening in debate, and then 
heard with scant attention. There was 
a time when it seemed that Lord Hal- 
dane might take an official part in re- 
casting the educational system. But 
that was before the politicians discov- 
ered Mr. Fisher. So the Haldane star 
is low in the heavens, and there is no 
particular anxiety anywhere to see it 
mount. 
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The cross-benches of the House: of 
Lords suffered cruel bereavement when 
they lost Lord Cromer and the late 
Earl Grey. The former was an ideal 
“elder statesman,” ripe in experience 
and full of gravity and authority. His 
place is still empty, for there was no 
one to step into it with quite the same 
practical habit of mind, and still less 


with the same knowledge of affairs. 


Earl Grey, one of the finest characters 
of his generation and one of the most 
truly disinterested of public men, has 
been succeeded by his son, who made 
a highly successful maiden speech in 
recommending to the House the prin- 
ciple of Proportional Representation, of 
which his father was one of the most 
earnest and persuasive advocates. Lord 
Courtney, another cross-bench Peer, 
sits conspicuous and forlorn. If he has 
not obtruded his pacifist views of late, 
it is certainly not from any want of 
courage—for Athanasian loneliness has 
a charm for him—but possibly because 
he did not want to prejudice his be- 
loved principle of Proportional Repre- 
sentation by reason of his own unpopu- 
larity. It must have required a rare 
self-abnegation on his part to efface 
himself, as he did, during most of the 
debates on this subject, though he 
spoke at length on the second reading. 
But whenever the subject was under 
debate either in Lords or Commons, 
there was Lord Courtney—sitting like 
the graven image of a pelican in her 
piety on a bench end in one of his Cor- 
nish churches—listening to every word 
and not thinking the longest hour too 
long if there were the chance of gain- 
ing another precious convert to “P. R.” 
It must have been a bitter mortification 
to him to see his darling scheme re- 
jected time after time by the House 
of Commons and to hear the horrid 
blasphemies uttered against it by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and his friends. 
Lord Morley has been another very 
rare visitor of late to the cross-benches, 
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and it is long since he turned the dry 
light of his reflective mind upon the 
subject-matter of a House of Lords’ 
debate. He was in his place for the 
Woman’s Suffrage division, as became 
the friend and disciple of Mill and the 
intellectual Victorians, who were Suf- 
fragists before their time. But he did 
not join ir the discussion. Nothing else 
in the Bill—not even Proportional Rep- 
resentation or the Alternative Vote— 
was sufficiently attractive to draw him 
from his study. Videant juniores, he 
seems to have said. But he turned 
out, and in none too favorable weather, 
to take part in securing the t*!umph 
of the women. 

Viscount Grey is another persistent 
absentee, who took no part in the 
events of last Session. Nor is there 
much to be said of the Bishops.- They 
gave a solid vote for Woman’s Suf- 
frage, which Canterbury and London 
supported with earnest speeches. But 
with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury it is rarely that a Bishop 
intervenes in debate. It is as if they 
felt the precariousness of the tenure 
of their places in the House of which 
they are about the oldest members. 

Apart. from the front benches the 
number of regular speakers—of any 
particular calibre, that is to say—is 
small. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who 
occupies a flanking seat above the gang- 
way on the Opposition side, is the ro- 
bust incarnation of common sense. It 
is always refreshing, after the stren- 
uous partisans on both sides have 
spoken, to hear him express the plain 
man’s reasonable view. On the other 
flank sit Lord Parmoor and Lord Bryce. 
The former has all the virtues of a 
Senator which are commonly found in 
Latin on mural monuments. He can 
do everything with words but warm his 
hearer’s heart. Lord Bryce’s store of 
encyclopedic knowledge always stands 
ready for instant transformation into 
speech. It would be difficult to imagine 












a discussion in which he was either 
unable—or disinclined—to take part. 
In the House of Commons his candor 
might be-inconvenient to his party; in 
the House of Lords this philosophic 
and professorial Liberal may talk at 
large. No one doubts the sincerity of 
his Liberalism ; but he does not conceal 
his profound disappointment at the 
poor results of some of the Liberal 
measures of the last half-century, 
which were to do so much towards 
regenerating mankind. -And he has 
obviously no great hopes that the lat- 
est Reform Bill will succeed where 
these cthers failed. Another frequent 
participator in the debates of last Ses- 
sion was Lord Burnham, who has made 
a much greater mark as a speaker in 
the House of Lords than ever he did 
in the House of Commons, though he 
was a member of the Lower House for 
many years. He now possesses the at- 
tentive ear of the Lords to as great 
an extent as any back-bench speaker, 
and he has gained this by his generous 
and practical breadth of view even 
more than by his vigor and clearness of 
utterance, though his speeches always 
contain their full share of effective 
“strokes.” 

Among the minor personalities of the 
House of Lords, Lord Chaplin occupies 
a prominent place. Age _ scarcely 
touches him, except that he leans a 
shade more heavily upon the stick 
which is his constant companion, and 
that he requires a vaster heave to rise 
from the crimson bench. He does not 
look a day older than when Wimbledon 
returned him to the House of Com- 
mons from the obscurity which he 
found so vexing, and his impetuosity 
to be up and talking has not been 
abated one jot by the passing of the 
years. Indeed, the noble Viscount ad- 
dresses his brother Peers much more 
frequently than he used to speak in 
the Commons, and seems to find the 
serener atmosphere of the Upper House 
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more congenial to the display of his 
oratorical talents. Nor is it difficult 
to guess why. In the other place Mr. 
Chaplin was subject to irreverent in- 
terruption from the lewder sort of 
scoffing Radical, who turned both to 
the mistiness of his recollections and 
the sureness of his prophecies an equally 
careless ear. His ponderous eloquence, 
his reverberating periods, his chain- 
shotted verbs and adjectives, his rota- 
tory gestures, and -his unshaken belief 
that he had always something more to 
say that was even better worth saying 
than what he had already said, tired 
a restless House, which, while pleased 
to possess so picturesque a survival of 
an older order, did not conceal its utter 
boredom when he spoke. But the House 
of Lords is a much more patient assem- 
bly. It makes it a matter of good 
breeding not to show its feelings, un- 
less tried beyond endurance. It does 
not suffer a bore any more gladly than 


the Lower House, but it endures him 


with greater resignation. Lord Chap- 
lin takes voluminous, notes while others 
are speaking, and as he listens patiently 
to others, so he expects an equal cour- 
tesy in return. He reminds one—if it 
be permissible to compare peasant with 
peer—of Thomas Hardy’s inimitable 
Gaffer Cantle in some of the Wessex 
novels. He plays the same sententious 
part of chorus in his comments on pass- 
ing events, and looks back with such 
persistent longing that it is no wonder 
his feet find every slight inequality in 
the ground a serious stumbling block. 
How many times this session has Lord 
Chaplin told the Peers that, though 
but a newcomer to their Lordships’ 
House, he enjoyed for more years than 
he cares to remember a seat in the 
House of Commons? How often did he 
tell the Commons that he might then 
be addressing them for the last time? 
How often does he quote from that 
speech of perpetually renewed fare- 
well? When Lord Chaplin is seen with 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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a volume of Hansard under his arm, 
everyone knows what is coming. When 
he stands between a reluctant House 
and dinner or division, and cautiously 
promises not indeed to be brief, but to 
be “as brief as I possibly can,” a sen- 
sible flicker of depression passes over 
the flame of life. 

There are certain moments, however, 
when it is amusing to watch Lord 
Chaplin very closely. They occur when 
he and other noble lords desire to ad- 
dress the House as soon as the speaker 
in possession resumes his seat. In such 
circumstances Lord Chaplin is badly 
handicapped, for his weight prevents 
him from rising quickly to his feet. He 
makes up for this, however, by his ad- 
vantage in sitting opposite to the table, 
and once he is standing at the box and 
has rapped out the opening words, 
“My Lords,” he will give way to no 
one. During a recent debate he and 
Lord Courtney rose together. The 
House wanted to hear Lord Courtney 
and loudly called his name. But while 
he was moving from the cross-benches 
to the table Lord Chaplin was at the 
table before him, and, turning to his 
rival, he frowned and waved him down. 
There was no “With your leave” or 
“By your leave”; the glare he gave 
the presumptuous intruder was such 
as the Squire of Blankney might have 
given to some City sportsman crossing 
his path in the hunting field. Lord 
Courtney saw the humor of the situa- 
tion and joined heartily in the general 
laughter, which was renewed a few 
minutes later, when Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh, thinking at the close of a 
long sentence that Lord Chaplin must 
have finished, rose just behind him and 
said, “My Lords:’ Hearing a voice, 
Lord Chaplin turned round and stared. 
It was enough. Vow faucibus haesit. 
The interrupter collapsed, and Lord 
Chaplin swung to the opening of his 
next sentence with the inexorable mas- 
sivity of a tide at the turn. 

Auditor Tantum. 











































I. WEDNESDAY. 


I woke on Wednesday morning with 
an outlook so changed that I felt as if 
some magician must have altered my 
nature. Theoretically I had taken a 
momentous and dangerous decision at 
the call of duty, and all my energies 
ought to have concentrated on the task 
of carrying it through safely, thor- 
oughly and warily. I had need of more 
caution than ever, and of the most con- 
stant vigilance—both for the sake of 
my skin and my country. As a matter 
of fact I was possessed with the reck- 
lessness of a man drifting on a plank 
down a rapid, where taking thought 
will not serve him an iota. In vain I 
preached theoretical caution to myself 
—exactly how vainly may be judged by 
my first performance in the morning 
when I found myself alone with Eileen 
in the parlor. She suggested that for 
my own sake I had better be getting 
back to my room. 

“Will you come and sit there with 
me?” I asked. 

“I may pay a call upon you perhaps.” 

“After hours of loneliness! And then 
leave me lonelier than ever! No, thank 
you, I shall stay down here.” 

“In your uniform?” she asked, open- 
ing her eyes a little. “No, no, Mr. 
Belke!”’ 

“Well, then, get me a suit of mufti!” 

She looked at me hard. 

“You will really run that risk?” 

“It is now worth it,” I said, with 
meaning. 

She looked away, and for a moment 
I thought she was pained—not dis- 
pleased, I am sure, but as if something 
had given her a pang of sorrow. Then 
the look passed, and she cried— 
“Well, if Tiel agrees!” 
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“Tiel be hanged! I don’t care what 
he says!’ 

She began to smile. 

“Do you propose to wear my 
clothes ?” 

“Yours!” I exclaimed. 

“Otherwise,” she continued, “you 
must persuade Tiel to agree, for it is 
only he who can provide you with a 
suit of mufti.” 

Presently Tiel came in and I put the 
demand to him at once. He looked a 
little surprised, but, somewhat to my 
surprise, raised no serious objections. 
His motives are hard to fathom, but I 
cannot help suspecting that, despite his 
air of self-confidence and authority, he 
has an instinctive respect for an offi- 
cer and acknowledges in his heart 
that I am really his superior. 

“You mustn’t go outside the house, 
of course,” he said, “and if by any evil 
chance any visitor were to come in un- 
expectedly, you must have some kind 
of a story ready.” 

“Have you had many visitors yet?’ I 
asked, with a touch of sarcasm. 

“You never know your luck,” said he, 
“and I believe in guarding against all 
chances. If you are surprised, please 
remember that your name is Mr. 
Wilson,’ 

“Wilson?” I said, with some disgust. 
“Am I named in honor of that swine 
in America?” 

“You are named Wilson,” said he, 
“because it is very like Watson and 
Williams and several other common 
names. The less conspicuous and more 
easily forgotten a name one takes, the 
better.” 

There is no doubt about the thor- 
oughness of the man and the cunning 
with which he lays even the smallest 
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plans, and though I was a little con- 
temptuous of his finesse at the moment, 
I must confess I was thankful enough 
for it not so very long afterwards. 

“As for your business,” added Tiel, 
“you are a Government inspector.” 

“Of what?’ I asked. 

“If you are asked, look deep and say 
nothing,” said he. “The islands are full 
of people on what they call in the 
Navy ‘hush’ jobs.” 

“You seem pretty intimately 
quainted with the British Navy down 
to its slang,” I observed. 

My nerves were perhaps a little 
strained this morning, and I meant by 
this to make a sarcastic allusion to 
the kind of blackguards he dealt with 
—such as Ashington. I glanced at 
Eileen as I spoke, and I was surprised 
to see a sudden look, almost of alarm, 
in her eye. It was turned on Tiel, but 
he appeared absolutely indifferent. I 
presumed she feared he might take of- 
fense and make a row, but she need 
not have worried. It would take a 
very pointed insult to rouse that calcu- 
lating machine. 

“Can you get a suit of mufti for 


ac- 


me?” I inquired. 

“T’ll look one out presently,” said he. 

“I presume you keep a few dis- 
guises!” I added. 

“A few,” said he, with one of his 
brief smiles. “You had better go up 
to your room in the meantime, and I’ll 
bring it to you.” 

I fumed at the idea of any delay, 
and as I went to the door I said— 

“Don’t be long about it, please!” 

More and more the thought of leav- 
ing those two alone together, even for 
a short while, filled me with angry un- 
easiness and I paced my bedroom floor 
impatiently enough. Judge, then, of 
my relief and delight when, within a 
few minutes, Eileen knocked at my 
door, and said— 

“T have come to pay.you a morning 
call, if I may.” 
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I began to wish then that Herr Tiel 
would spend an hour or two in looking 
out clothes for me, and as a matter 
of fact he did. Eileen explained that 


_he had said he must do some errand in 


his capacity of parish minister, but 
what the mystery-monger was really 
about, Heaven knows! ; 

“Now,” said I to Hileen, when we 
were seated and I had lit a cigarette, 
“I want to ask you something about 
this new scheme that we three are em- 
barked upon. 

She began to shake her head at once. 

“T am very much in the: dark,” said 
she. “Tiel tells me as little as he 
tells you.” 

“You must surely know one thing. 
What is your own part in it? Why 
were you brought into the islands? 
Such risks are not run for nothing.” 

“What is a woman’s part in such a 
plan usuaily?’ she asked, in a quiet 
voice. 

I was a little taken aback. 
not exactly pleasant to think of—in 
connection with Eileen. 

“I believe they sometimes act as de- 
coys,” I said, bluntly. 

She merely nodded. 

“Then that is your réle?” 

“I presume so,” she said frankly. 

“Who are you going to decoy?’ I 
asked, and I felt that my voice was 
harsh. 

“Ask Herr Tiel,” she answered. 

“Not that gross brute Ashington, 
surely !” 

She shook her head emphatically, 
and I felt a little relieved. 

“You have seen for yourself that he 
needs no further decoying,” she said. 

“Then it must be some even higher 
game you’re to be flown at.” 

“IT wonder!” she said, and smiled a 
little. 

I hated to see her smile. 

“IT don’t like to think of you doing 
this,” I exclaimed suddenly. 

“Not even for Germany?” she asked. 


It was 
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I was silenced, but my blood con- 
cinued to boil at the thought of what 
might not be asked of her. 

“Would you go to any lengths?’ I 
asked abruptly. 

“For my country I would, to any 
lengths!” she answered proudly. 

Again I felt rebuked, yet still more 
savage at the thought. 

“You would even become some Brit- 
ish Admiral’s mistress?” I asked, in a 
low voice. 

Her color suddenly rose, and for an 
instant she seemed to start. Then, in 
rather a cool voice, she said— 

“Perhaps we are thinking of rather 
different things.” 

And with that she changed the sub- 
ject, nor could I induce her to return 
to it. I admit frankly I was a little 
puzzled. Her reception of my ques- 
tion, perfectly honestly put, had been 
curiously unlike the candor I should 
have expected in a girl of her strange 
profession, especially considering her 
defiance of all conventionalities in liv- 
ing alone here with two men, and sit- 
ting at this moment in the room of one 
of them. I respected her the more 
for her hint of affronted dignity. Yet 
I confess I felt bewildered. 

How long we had talked I know not, 
when at last Tiel appeared, bringing a 
very presentable tweed suit, and then 
they both left me, and I did the one 
thing I had so firmly resolved not to 
do. I discarded my uniform with what 
protection it gave me, and made my- 
self liable to be shot without question 
or doubt. Yet my only feeling was 
gladness that I need no longer stay 
cooped up in my room while those two 
spent their hours together downstairs. 

That afternoon, when we were all 
three together, I asked Tiel for some 
definite information regarding his 
scheme, and we had a long, and I must 
say a very interesting, talk. The de- 
tails of this plan it would scarcely be 
safe to put down on paper at present. 








Or, rather, I should say, the outline of 
it, for we have scarcely reached the 
stage of details yet. It is a bold 
scheme, as was only to be expected of 
Tiel, and necessitated going very thor- 
oughly into the relative naval strengths 
of Germany and Britain, so that most 
of the time for the rest of the day 
was taken up with a discussion of facts 
and figures. And through it all Hileen 
sat listening. I wonder if such a talk 
ever before had such a charming 
background? 

Now at last I am in my room, writ- 
ing this narrative up to this very 
point. It is long past midnight, but 
sleep is keeping very far away from 
me. The weather has changed to a 
steady drizzle of rain. Outside, the 
night is black as pitch, and mild and 
windless. It may partly be this close 
damp air that drives sleep away, but 
I know it is something else as well. 

I am actually wondering if I can 
marry her! She must surrender; that 
is certain, for I have willed it, and 
what a German wills with all his soul 
takes place. It must! As to her 
heart, I feel sure that her kindness 
means what a woman’s kindness al- 
Ways means—that a man has only to 
persevere. But marriage! 

I shall never meet another woman 
like her; that is certain! Yet an ad- 
venturess, a paid agent of the Secret 
Service, marrying a von Belke—is it 
quite conceivable? On the whole I 
think no. But we can be very happy 
without that! I never loved a woman 
so much before—that is my last word 


- for the night! 


II. THuRspDAY. 


Friday morning (very early). The 
events of yesterday and last night have 
left me with more to think about than 
I seem to have wits to think with. Mein 
Gott, if I could see daylight through 
everything! What is ahead, Heaven 
knows, but here is what is behind. 
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Yesterday morning passed as the 
afternoon before had passed, in further 
discussion of naval statistics with Tiel 
—with a background of Hileen. Then 
we had lunch, and soon afterwards Tiel 
put on an oilskin coat and went out. 
A thin, fine drizzle still filled the air, 
drifting in clouds before a rising wind 
and blotting out the view of the sea 
almost completely. Behind it the ships 
were doing we knew not what; cer- 
tainly they were not firing, but we 
could see nothing of them at all. 

A little later Eileen insisted on put- 
ting on a waterproof and going out, too. 
As the minister’s sister, she had to visit 
a farm, she said. I believed her, of 
course, though I had ceased to pay 
much attention to Tiel’s statements as 
to his movements. I knew that he knew 
his own business thoroughly, and I had 
ceased to mind if he had not the cour- 
tesy to take me into his confidence. 
After all, if I come safely out of this 
business, I am not likely to meet such 
as Tiel again! 

Left to myself, I picked up a book 
and had been reading for about a quar- 
ter of an hour when I was conscious 
of a shadow crossing the window and 
heard a step on the gravel. Never 
doubting that it was either Hileen or 
Tiel, I still sat reading until I was 
roused by the sound of voices in the 
hall, just outside the parlor door. One 
I recognized as our servant’s, the other 
was a stranger’s. I dropped my book 
and started hastily to my feet, and as 
I did so I heard the stranger say— 

“T tell you I recognize her coat. My 
good woman, d’ye think I’m blind? 
I’m coming in to wait for her, I tell 
you.” } 

The door opened, and a very large, 
stout gentleman appeared, talking over 
his shoulder as he entered. 

“When Miss Holland comes in, tell 
her Mr. Craigie is waiting to see her,” 
said he; and with that he closed the 
door and became aware of my presence. 
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For a moment we looked at one an- 
other. My visitor, I saw, had a gray 
beard, a large rosy face and twinkling 
blue eyes. He looked harmless enough, 
but I eyed him very warily, as you 
can readily believe. 

“It’s an awful wet day,” said he, in 
a most friendly and affable tone. 

I agreed that it was detestable. 

“It’s fine for the crops all the same. 
The oats is looking very well; do you 
not think so?” 

I perceived that my friend was an 
agriculturist, and endeavored to humor 
him. 

“They are looking splendid!” I said, 
with enthusiasm. 

He sat down, and we exchanged a 
few more remarks on the weather and 
the crops, in the course of which he 
had filled and lit a pipe and made him- 
self entirely at home. 

“Are you staying with the minister?” 
he inquired presently. 

“I am visiting him,” 
evasively. 

“I understand Miss Holland’s here, 
too,” said he, with an extra twinkle in 
his eye. 

I knew, of course, that he must 
mean Wileen, and I must confess that 
I was devoured with curiosity. 

“She is,’ I said. “Do you know 
her?” 

“Know her? She was my govern- 
ess! Has she not told you the joke 
of how she left me in the lurch?” | 

It flashed across my mind that it 
might seem odd if I were to admit 
that “Miss Holland” had said nothing 
about this mysterious adventure. 

“Oh, yes, she has told us all about 
it,’ I replied, with assurance. 

Mr. Craigie laughed heartily at what 
was evidently a highly humorous 
recollection. 

“I was as near being annoyed at the 
time as I ever was in my life,’”’ said he. 
“But, man, I’ve had some proper 
laughs over it since,” 


I replied 
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He suddenly grew a trifle graver. 
“Mrs. Craigie isn't laughing, though. 
Between ourselves, it’s she that’s sent 
me on this errand today.” 

He winked and nodded and relit his 
pipe, while I endeavored to see a little 
light through the extraordinary con- 
fusion of ideas which his remarks had 
caused in my mind. 

“Miss Holland came up to the islands 
as your governess, I understand,” I 
said, in as matter-of-fact tone as I 
could compass. 

“We got her through a Mrs. Armi- 
tage in Kensington,” said Mr. Craigie. 
“It seemed all right—and mind you, 
I’m not saying it isn’t all right now! 
Only between you and me, Mr. ee 

“Wilson,” I said promptly, breath- 
ing my thanks to Tiel at the same 
time. 

“You'll be a relation of the minis- 
ter’s, too, perhaps?” 

“I am on government business,” I 
replied in a suitable tone of grave 
mystery. 

“Damn it, Mr. Wilson,’ exclaimed 
my friend, with surprising energy, 
“everyone in the country seems to be 
on government business nowadays— 
except myself! And I’ve got to pay 
their salaries! We're asked in the 
catechism what’s our business in this 
weary world, and, damn it, I can an- 
swer that conundrum now! It’s just 
to pay government officials their wages 
and build a dozen or two new Dread- 
noughts, and send six million peace- 
able men into the army, and fill a pile 
of shells with trinitrol-globule-paraly- 





sis, or whatever they call the stuff, and . 


all this on the rental of an estate 
which was just keeping me comfortably 
in tobacco before this infernal murder- 
ing business began! Do you know 
what I’d do with that Kaiser if I 
caught him?” 

I looked as interested as possible 
and begged for information. 
“I'd give him my wife and my in- 
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come, and see how he liked the mess 
he’s landed me in!” 

Though Mr. Craigie had spoken with 
considerable vehemence, he had _ not 
looked at all fierce, and now his not 
usually very intellectual face began to 
assume a thoughtful expression. 

“He’s an awful fool, yon man!” he 
observed. 

“Which man?’ I inquired. 

“Billy,” said he, and with a gasp I 
recognized my Emperor in this brief 
epithet. “It’s just astounding to me 
how he never learns that hot coals will 
burn his fingers, and water won’t run 
uphill! He’s always trying the silliest 
things.” 

His eyes suddenly began to twinkle 
again and he asked abruptly— 

“Why’s the Kaiser like my boots?” 

I gave it up at once. 

“Because he'll be sold again soon!” 
he chuckled. ‘“That’s one of my latest, 
Mr. Wilson. I’ve little to do in these 
weary times but make riddles to amuse 
my girls and think of dodges for get- 
ting a rise out of my wife. I had her 
beautifully the other day! We've two 
sons at the front, you must know, and 
one of them’s called Bob. Well, I got 
a letter from him, and suddenly I 
looked awful grave and cried, ‘My 
God, Bob’s been blown up’—you should 
have seen Mrs. Craigie jump—‘by his 
Colonel!’ said I, and I tell you she 
was nearly as put about to find I'd 
been pulling her leg as if he’d really 
been blown to smithereens. Women 
are funny things.” 

I fear I scarcely laughed as much 
as he expected at this extraordi- 
nary instance of woman’s obtuseness, 
but he did not seem to mind. He was 
already filling another pipe, and hav- 
ing found an audience, was evidently 
settling down to an afternoon’s con- 
versation—or, rather, an afternoon’s 
monologue, for it was quite clear he 
was independent of any assistance from 


me. I was resolved, however, not to 
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forego this chance of learning some- 
thing more about Bileen. 

“You were talking about Miss Hol- 
land,” I said hurriedly, before he had 
time to get under way again. 

“Oh, so I was. And that reminds 
me I’ve come here just to make some 
inquiries about the girl.” 

Again his blue eyes 
furiously. 

“Why’s Miss Holland like. our hall 
clock?” he inquired. “I may mention, 
by the way, that it’s always going 
slow.” 

Again I gave it up. 

“Because you take her hand and get 
forward! That was one for my wife’s 
benefit. It made her fairly sick!” 

“Do you mean,” I demanded, “that 
you were actually in the habit of hold- 
ing Miss—er—Holland’s hand?” 

“Oh, no fears. I’m past that game. 
But Mrs. Craigie is a great one for 
p’s and q’s and not being what she 
calls vulgar, and a joke like that is a 
sure draw. I get her every time with 
my governess riddles. Here’s a good 
one now—Why’s a pretty governess 
like a se 

In spite of the need for caution, my 
impatience was fast overcoming me. 

“Then you have been sent by Mrs. 
Craigie to make inquiries about Miss 
Holland?’ I interrupted, a_ trifle 
brusquely. 

Mr. Craigie seemed at least to 
have the merit of not taking offerse 
readily. 

“That’s the idea,” he agreed. “You 
see, it’s this way: my wife’s been at me 
ever since our governess bolted, as she 
ealls it. Well, now, what’s the good in 
making inquiries about a thing that’s 
happened and finished and come to an 
end? If it was a case of engaging an- 
other governess, that’s a different story. 
I’d take care not to have any German 
spies next time!” 

“German spies!” I exclaimed, with, I 
hope, well simulated horror; “you don’t 


twinkled 
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mean to suspect Miss Holland of that, 
surely !” 

“Oh, ‘German Spy’ is just a kind of 
term nowadays for anyone you don’t 
know all about,’ said Mr. Craigie, 
easily. “Everyone you haven’t seen 
before is a German Spy. I spotted five 
myself in my own parish at the begin- 
ning of the war, and Mrs. Craigie 
wrote straight off to the Naval Authori- 
ties and reported them all.” 

“And were they actually spies?” I 
asked, a trifle uncomfortably. 

“Not one of them!” laughed he. “The 
nearest approach was a tinker who’d 
had German measles! Ha, ha! It’s no 
good my wife reporting any more 
spies, and I just reminded her of that 
whenever she worried me, and pulled 


‘her leg a bit about me and Miss Hol- 


land being in the game together, and 
so it was all right tili she got wind 
of a girl who was the image of the dis- 
appearing governess being here at the 
manse as Mr. Burnett’s sister, and then 
there was simply no quieting her till 
I’d taken the car and run over to see 
what there was in the story. Mind 
you, I didn’t think there was a word 
of truth in it myself; but when I’d got 
here, by Jingo, there I saw Miss Hol- 
land’s tweed coat in the hall! Now, 
that’s a funny kettle of fish, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t say so, but I had to admit 
that he was not so very far wrong. 
The audacity of the performance was 
quite worthy of Tiel, but its utter reck- 
lessness seemed not in the least like 
him. Had the vanishing governess’s 
employer been anyone less easy-going 
than Mr. Craigie, how readily our 
whole scheme might have _ been 
wrecked! Even as it was, I saw de- 
tection staring me straight in the face. 
However, I put on as cool and com- 
posed a face as I could. 

“I understood that Miss Holland’s 
brother had written to you about it,” 
I said, brazenly. 

“Oh! he is really her brother, is 
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he?” said he, looking at me very 
knowingly. 

“Certainly.” 

“He being Burnett and she Holland, 
eh?” 

“You have heard of half-brothers, 
haven’t you?” I inquired, with a con- 
descending smile. 

“Oh, I have heard of them,” winked 
Mr. Craigie as good-humoredly as ever ; 
“only I never happened to have heard 
before of half-sisters running away 
from a situation they’d taken without 
a word of warning, just whenever their 
half-brothers whistled.” 

“Did Mr. Burnett whistle?” I  in- 
quired, with (I hope) an air of caim 
and slightly superior amusement. 

“Someone sent her a wire, and I pre- 
sume it was Mr. Burnett,” said he. 
“By Jingo!” 

He stopped suddenly with an air as 
nearly approaching excitement as was 
conceivable in such a gentleman. 

“What's the matter?” I asked, a trifle 
anxiously. 

“One might get a good one about how 
to make a governess explode, the an- 
swer being ‘Burn it!’ By Jove, I must 
think that out.” 

Before I could recover from my 
amazement at this extraordinary atti- 
tude, he had suddenly resumed his 
shrewd, quizzical look. 

“Are you an old friend of Mr. Bur- 
nett?” he inquired. 

“Oh, not very,” I said, carelessly. 
“Then perhaps you'll not be offended 
by my saying that he seems a rum 
kind of bird,” he said, confidentially. 

“In what way?” 

“Well, coming up here just for a 
Sunday to preach a sermon, and then 
not preaching it, but staying on as if 
he’d taken a lease of the manse—him 
and his twelve-twenty-fourths of a 
sister !” 

“But,” I stammered, before I could 
think what I was saying, “I thought 
he did preach last Sunday !” 
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“Not him! Oh, people are talking a 
lot about it.” 

This revelation left me absolutely 
speechless. Tiel had told me distinctly 
and deliberately that he had gone 
through the farce of preaching last 
Sunday—and now I learned that this 
was a lie. What was worse, he had as- 
sured me that he was causing no com- 
ment, and I now was told that people 
were “talking.” Coming straight on 
top of my discovery of his reckless 
conduct of Eileen’s affair, what was I 
to think of him? 

It was at this black moment that Tiel 
and Hileen entered the room. My heart 
stood still for an instant at the thought 
that, in their first surprise, something 
might be disclosed or some slip made 
by one of us. But the next instant I 
saw that they had learned who was 
here and were perfectly prepared. 

“How do you do, Mr. Craigie!” cried 
Hileen, radiantly. 

Mr. Craigie seemed distinctly taken ~ 
aback by the absence of all signs of 
guilt or confusion. 

“I’m keeping as well as I can, thank 
you, considering my anxiety,” said he. 

“About my sister, sir?” inquired Tiel 
with his most brazen effrontery, com- 
ing forward and smiling cordially. 
“Surely you got my letter?” 

I started. The man clearly had been 
at the keyhole during the latter part 
of our conversation, or he could hardly 
have made this remark fit so well into 
what I had said. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Tiel, with a mar- 
velously well-assumed air of annoy- 
ance. “The local posts seem to have 
become utterly disorganized. Appar- 
ently they pay no attention to civilian 
letters at all.” 

“You’re right there,” replied Mr. 
Craigie, with feeling. “The only use 
we are for is just to be taxed.” 

“What must you think of us?” cried 
Eileen, whose acting was fully the 
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equal of Tiel’s. “However, my brother 
will explain everything now.” 

“Yes,” said Tiel; “if Mr. Craigie 
happens to be going—and I’m afraid 
we've kept him very late already—I’ll 
tell him all about it as we walk back 
to his car.” 

He gave Mr. Craigie a confidential 
glance as though to indicate that he 
had something private for his ear. Our 
visitor, on his part, was obviously re- 
luctant to leave an audience of three, 
especially as it included his admired 
governess; but Tiel handled the situa- 
tion with quite extraordinary urbanity 
and skill. He managed to open the door 
and all but pushed Mr. Craigie out of 
the room, without a hint of inhospi- 
tality, and solely as though he were 
seeking only his convenience. I could 
searcely believe that this was the man 
who had made at least two fatal mis- 
takes—mistakes,. at all events, which 
had an ominously fatal appearance. 

When Mr. Craigie had wished us 
both a very friendly goodby and the 
door had closed behind him, I turned 
instantly to Hileen and cried, perhaps 
more hotly than politely— 

“Well, I have been nicely deceived !” 

“By whom?” she asked quietly. 

“By you a little and by Tiel very 
much!” 

“How have I deceived you?” 

I looked at her a trifle foolishly. 
After all, I ought to have realized that 
she must have had some curious ad- 
venture in getting into the islands. She 
had never told me she hadn’t, and now 
I had merely found out what it was. 

“You never told me about your gov- 
erness adventure-—or Mr. Craigie—or 
that you were called Holland,” I said, 
rather lamely. 

She merely laughed. 

“You never asked me about my ad- 
ventures, or I should have. They were 
not very discreditable, after all.” 

“Well, anyhow,” I said, “Tiel has 
deceived me grossly, and I am going 
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to wring an explanation out of him! 

She laid her hand beseechingly on 
my arm. 

“Don’t quarrel with him!” she said 
earnestly. “It will do no good. We 
may ‘think what we like of some of 
the things he does, but we have got 
to trust him!” 

“Trust him! But how can I? He 
told me he preached last Sunday—I 
find it was a lie. He said nobody in 
the parish suspected anything—in con- 
sequence of his not preaching, I find 
they dre all ‘talking. He mismanaged 
your coming here so badly that if old 
Craigie weren’t next door to an imbe- 
cile we should all have been arrested 
days ago. How can I trust him now?” 

“Say nothing to him now,” she said, 
in a low voice. “Wait till tomorrow! 
I think he will tell you then very 
frankly.” a 

There was something so significant 
and yet beseeching in her voice that I 
consented, though not very graciously. 

“I can hardly picture Herr Tiel 
being very ‘frank’! I replied. “But 
if you ask me——” 

I bowed my obedience, and then, 
catching up her hand, pressed it to 
my lips, saying— 

“I trust you absolutely !” 

When I looked up I caught a look in 
her eye that I could make nothing of 
at all. It was beyond question very 
kind, yet there seemed to be something 
sorrowful, too. It made her look so 
ravishing that I think I would have 
taken her in my arms there and 
then, had not Tiel returned at that 
moment. 

“Well,” asked Hileen, “what did you 
tell Mr. Craigie?” 

“I said that you were secretly mar- 
ried to Mr. Wilson, whose parents 
would cut him off without a penny if 
they suspected the entanglement, and 
this was the only plan by which you 
could spend a few days together. Of 
course, I swore him to secrecy.” 
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For a moment I hesitated whether to 
resent this liberty, or to feel a little 
pleased, or to be amused. Wileen 
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laughed gaily, and so I laughed, too. 
And that was the end (so far) of my 
afternoon adventure. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DECISIVENESS OF WARS. 


One of the questions we discuss more 
often in the freedom of private con- 
verse than under the restraint of pub- 
licity is whether the war will end in 
an inconclusive peace. The problem 
has not been absent from the German 
mind, and the Kaiser has referred to 
the possibility of a conclusion which 
would be inconclusive to the extent of 
not securing German aims, but would 
give Germany respite to prepare for 
their prosecution under more favorable 
conditions at some future date. Such 
a peace -would ex hypothesi be more 
dangerous to the Allies than the con- 
tinuance of war. But there are not 
wanting pessimists who say in their 
hearts that the balance of forces points 
decisively towards an indecisive peace. 
There have, it is true, been wars that 
were drawn, and treaties of peace 
which divided the honors and spoils 
and losses of war. But these have been 
comparatively few; and even when 
there has been an apparently equal 
compromise, a number of issues, some 
of which have not proved subordinate, 
have commonly been decided. A treaty 
of peace in 1918 might restore the ter- 
ritorial status quo ante bellum, but 
there are many things which it could 
not guarantee. It could not, for in- 
stance, destroy the experience of war 
acquired by millions of Britons, or 
level Great Britain’s munition-pro- 
ducing capacity to its former state. 
Still less could it recall the isolation 
and the military impotence of the 
United States, restore autocracy in 
Russia, or guarantee the readiness of 
German democracy to perpetuate its 
sacrifices in the cause of Prussian mili- 


tarism, or that of Austria to stake her 
existence on a Balkan quarrel. How- 
ever inconclusive the peace might be, 
it would not put back the hands of the 
clock to July, 1914. 

War has, as a matter of fact, gener- 
ally decided the issue on which it was 
fought, and a good many other issues, 
which it has incidentally raised, as 
well. The Peloponnesian war was con- 
clusive of the Athenian ambition to 
found an empire. Alexander’s cam- 
paigns put an end to the prospects of 
Persian conquest, and spread a perma- 
nent Hellenistic influence over the East. 
The wars of Rome stamped an ineradi- 
cable Roman impress on the civiliza- 
tion of the world; while the barbarian 
invasions decided that that impress 
should not take the form of a world- 
empire, or crush the varied life of na- 
tionality. The Crusades were decisive 
in their failure to rescue Eastern Chris- 
tendom from the domination of the 
Moslem and the Turk; and the Hun- 
dred Years’ War was no less decisive 
of the claim of English kings to govern 
France. The Wars of Religion estab- 
lished the right of national States to 
determine their own religion independ- 
ent of the Catholic Church. The 
Seven Years’ War decided the future of 
Canada and of India, the War of Amer- © 
ican Independence that of the thirteen 
colonies, and the American Civil War 
the questions of slavery and of the 
unity of the republic; and, however in- 
decisive other wars of the last four 
centuries may have appeared, they 
have collectively determined at least 
one general principle. 

Wars have often established the in- 
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dependence or unification of States; 
but no war has been successful in wip- 
ing. out an independent national State 
in Europe, with the solitary exception 
of Poland. France, Holland, Pertugai 
Spain, the United States, the South 
American States, the Balkan Powers, 
Germany and Italy, have all had their 
successful wars of national independ- 
ence. States which were not national, 
such as the Bourbon kingdom, of Na- 
ples, the Papal States, Hanover, the 
Duchy of .Lorraine, have, indeed, dis- 
appeared ; and there have been political 
unions by consent, such as that between 
England and Scotland, the federation 
of German kingdoms in the German 
Empire, and the personal union of the 


kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia - 


with the Archduchy of Austria. But 
no national State which emerged from 
the Middle Ages has been permanently 
conquered save Poland. Early in the 
present war a German historian, Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick, ventured to re- 
mark that the day of world empires 
was passed. He was promptly reminded 
by the unhistorical militarists of Ber- 
lin that the terms of peace would be 
settled by soldiers and not by profes- 
sors of history. It remains to be seen 
whether this war will repeal the ver- 
dict of history and establish a new 
world empire. So far the German Gen- 
eral Staff has been more fertile in 
starting new campaigns than fortu- 
nate in clinching them; and it may 
be that the factors which have deter- 
mined the course of modern history and 
defeated Napoleon will prove too strong 
even for German generals. 

Carlyle was fond of representing Na- 
poleon as ever incurring fresh debts 
to Nature and piling up an account 
which he would some day have to set- 
tle. It is a soothing picture of Nature, 
and one would like to regard German 
hankering after world empire as a like 
pursuit of bankruptcy in Nature’s 
court; but one cannot be so sure be- 
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fore the event as Carlyle was after it 
about Nature’s methods of keeping ac- 
counts. Nature, according to him, was 
indebted to Frederick the Great for the 
seizure of Silesia; will she not be 
equally indebted to the Kaiser for 
the conquest of Belgium? We may per- 
suade ourselves that Frederick’s act 
was no infringement of Nature because 
Silesia was a land more akin to Prus- 
sia than to Austria, and more likely to 
thrive under Berlin than under Vienna. 
But to Bernhardi and his school the 
virtue and the naturalness of the ac- 
quisition of Silesia consist in the fact 
that it was seized by might and not 
accorded by justice. We may suspect 
that, had Napoleon died on the way 
to Moscow, Carlyle would have failed 
to discover his debt to Nature or to 
differentiate so clearly between the 
morality of his and Frederick’s con- 
duct. Nature as the arbiter of suc- 
cess in war is a complicated deity. 
Nevertheless, there is some truth 
at the bottom of Carlyle’s well, though 
he does not clarify the waters, and 
the truth is not defined by calling it 
Nature. There is a reason why Fred- 
erick’s wars were decisive in one direc- 
tion and Napoleon’s in the other, 
though one cannot say that it lies in 
any marked distinction. between the 
morality of their methods. For if Car- 
lyle’s belief in the morality of his Na- 
ture leads him to turn a blind eye to 
Frederick’s crimes, Bernhardi’s faith 
in offensive war as the sovereign 
method of empire-building makes him 
wondrous shy of St. Helena. Frederick, 
like Bismarck, knew when to stop; he 
was on the side of Herr Delbriick, and 
did not believe in world empires. Na- 
poleon did, and he did not know where 
to stop. It would be truer, perhaps, 
to say that he could not have stopped 
had he wished. Militarist government 
can subsist only on military success; 
and in the long run, militarism is 
found to be but a slow form of politi- 
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cal suicide. Napoleon could give per- 
manent peace to France only at the 
price of gradually relaxing his military 
autocracy. That no militarist is ever 
prepared to do; and the Prussians 
made war in 1914 because the founda- 
tions of their government were dissolv- 
ing during peace. So they cannot make 
peace even with impotent Russia, be- 
cause the militarist appetite demands 
a satisfaction which no people, how- 
ever abject, can permanently make. 

Napoleon was bound to be defeated 
in the end, because he would have gone 
on until he was. To judge from Ger- 
many’s program, she is in a similar 
frame of mind. In 1915 the Germans 
prudently forswore any wildcat scheme 
in Russia like Napoleon’s advance on 
Moscow. Today they are advertising 
their advance on Kieff and Petrograd 
as well. They may reach all three, but, 
like Napoleon, they will find it much 
more difficult to get away; and, like 
him, they will find it impossible to 
stay. Napoleon’s trumpetings in the 
Moniteur as he advanced across Rus- 
sia, driving the enemy like chaff be- 
fore him, make useful reading today, 
as also do our ancestors’ gibes at the 
chaotic and cowardly state of Jacobin 
France on the eve of Valmy, Jemappes 
and Fleurus. The German program is 
one the like of which has never suc- 
ceeded since national States developed 
in Europe, though defeat has often 
been delayed by the treachery, coward- 
ice and supineness of the despot’s dupes 
and victims. German princes abetted 
Louis XIV and contributed to Napo- 
leon’s power against which they had 
eventually to fight. So there are States 
today prepared to help Germany to a 
dictatorship, against which, if she were 
successful, they would have to struggle 
in the end. But, sooner or later, wars 
for and against domination in Europe 
have always been decisive, and they 
have always ended in the defeat of 
domination. 
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Polish history, indeed, provides an 
exception, for despots destroyed the 
Polish State. But there is much to be 
said for the view that the fate of Po- 
land has been the Nemesis of Europe. 
Had Prussia, Austria and Russia not 
been so engrossed in their Polish enter- 
prise, the French Republic would not 
have been permitted to develop its mil- 
itary preponderance during the Revolu- 
tion. Had Napoleon restored the Polish 
kingdom, his own fall might have been 
averted. Joint complicity in the sup- 
pression of Polish liberties delayed the 
growth of liberty in Prussia, Austria 
and Russia, and played into the hands 
of Prussian junkerdom. Had there 
been a national Polish State, this war 
might have been avoided, and certainly 
would have taken a different course in 
the Eastern sphere of operations. Had 
the Grand Duke’s proclamation of Au- 
gust, 1914, been carried out, Warsaw 
might not have been lost nor Galicia 
recovered by Austria. It was called 
an epoch-making document, but docu- 
ments do not make epochs; they may 
mark them, but only if their promise 
leads to performance. 

War for domination does not suc- 
ceed, and does not end in stalemate. 
There might, indeed, be a truce or a 
treaty this year or next like that of 
Amiens in 1802. But it would not be 
stalemate, because it would not end 
the game; and we are brought up 
against the limitations of our meta- 
phor. A game of chess is an affair of 
extremely limited liability and _ re- 
stricted issues. It is complete in itself; 
the pieces are swept off the board, and 
the matter ends. There is no such con- 
clusion, as there is no such beginning, 
to war; the pieces have a past and a 
future, as well as a present. Their past 
determines their place on the board and 
their effective strength, and this game 
will not end their existence; it will 
merely determine their position and 
strength in a game that never ends on 
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a board that is never swept. Nor will 
the kings always be kings, and the 
pawns may come to their own. The 
pieces live as well as move and have 
their being, and they are variant, not 
constant, powers. The tragedy of the 
game of war is that the pieces depend 
for their welfare, not upon one an- 
other’s destruction, but upon their sur- 
vival. To make a desert and to call 
it peace is the logical outcome of Treit- 
schke’s maxim that war is political 
science par excellence; but the vogue 
of that philosophy is the crowning 
proof of Germany’s apostasy from civ- 
ilization and treason to mankind. Ger- 
many herself owes less today to the 
brutality of her triumph over France 
in 1870 than to the wise restraint which 
Bismarck, in defiance of his generals, 
exercised towards Austria after the 
victory of Sadowa. Peace may end the 
clash of arms, but it opens another 
chapter in human relations. You can- 
not behead or banish a people, and the 
nations will have to inhabit the earth 
on some terms of mutual understand- 
ing. They cannot remain on the board 
like pieces paralyzed by stalemate. The 
value of the ‘settlement will depend 
upon its adaptability to their future 
relations with one another. 

There are, indeed, limits to the de 
cisiveness of wars. It is safe to say 
that this war will not extirpate a single 
European State, though no ove knows 
how many new ones it may create; and, 
considering its destructive methods, it 
is singular how creative are the ef- 
fects of war. Some wars, it is true, 
are merely obstructive, waged to delay 
or destroy the operation of indestruct- 
ible forces; such have been the wars 
waged in defense of a dying Turkish 
Empire. But Turkey, not being a na- 
tional State, is an exception to the rule 
of modern history; and the indestructi- 
bility of the national State makes non- 
sense of the German talk of biological 
decisions as applied to States, or even 
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to parties in a civil war. There are 
missing links in natural, but not in 
national, history; for nations are not 
killed or eliminated in a process of evo- 
lution. We have tried it ourselves in 
Ireland for long enough; and though 
the Eastern autocracies destroyed the 
body of Poland, they could not destroy 
its soul. Its disembodied spirit gave 
them no peace, and the problem of its 
reincarnation is not the least of the 
troubles which harass them today. 
Peace consequent upon a German vic- 
tory would contain within itself the 
seeds of future wars as surely as would 
have done a Hapsburg triumph in 1648 
or a peace dictated by George III in 
1783. The peace of Westphalia was 
only decisive because it decided that 
States might determine their own re- 
ligion, and that of Versailles in 1783 
because it decided that the American 
Colonies should manage their own af- 
fairs. Before this war there were Ger- 
mans wise enough to admit that their 
treatment of Alsace-Lorraine was a 
mistake. That does not prevent more 
foolish Germans from wanting to re- 
peat it on a greater scale in Belgium. 
There were Austrian statesmen, and 
the Archduke Ferdinand was among 
them, who saw that Magyar coercion 
of the Southern Slavs was a danger 
to the Dual Monarchy. A German 
pacification of Europe involving the an- 
nexation of Belgium and parts of 
France, German control of Holland, the 
subjugation of Serbia, and the repres- 
sion of tens of millions of Slavs, with 
the Turk as assistant policeman, would 
decide nothing except that Europe 
would become for a generation a scene 
of turmoil and seething discontent with 
another world-wide conflict at the énd. 
Those who think such a decision pos- 
sible have fed on the husks of history, 
missing its moral kernel. Prussians 
who glory, with justice, in their Seven 
Years’ War and in the moral effect it 
had on the Prussian people, forget that 
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it was for them a war of defense, and 
that the nearest parallel to the Prus- 
sia of 1756-63, girdled with mighty foes, 
is today to be found in Serbia or Rou- 
mania. A decisive peace demands more 
than military success, and empires 
which rest on the sword are wont to 
perish by it. Napoleon dictated a dozen 
treaties of peace at the point of the 
sword, but the peace that was decisive 
was one that sent him to St. Helena. 
It was only stalemate in the sense that 
he could not move. 

The phrase “stalemate in war” is one 
which we use to supply the poverty of 
our language or to conceal the obscur- 
ity of our thought. It involves an an- 
alogy between the game of chess and 
the game of war which is inexact. The 
rules which govern the two have little 
in common. Stalemate in chess is the 
success of the vanquished party in 
avoiding defeat, but he owes it to mere 
convention. Each player must play 
in turn, and stalemate only arises when 
the player whose turn it is to move 
is unable to do so. In war that cir- 
cumstance involves defeat and not a 
drawn game. Nor is there in war any 
rule that your enemy cannot move a 
second time until you have had your 
turn; he may move many times before 
you get a turn at all. Probably very 
few people know what they mean when 
they talk of stalemate in war. They 
may mean a drawn game, which need 
not be stalemate at all in chess. A 
drawn game in war generally means a 
peace based on the territorial status 
quo ante bellum, but a real status quo 
is an elusive will-o’-the-wisp. The Cri- 
mean War was fought to maintain the 
status quo, and the peace which fol- 
lowed sought to ratify it. In effect 
that war ushered in a series of wars 
which radically changed the conditions 
of Europe; and we are still suffering 
from the folly of having backed the 
wrong horse. 


The true criterion of wars and 


treaties of peace consists in their rela- 
tion to forces and ideas which are 
stronger than the sword and more im- 
portant than territory. It is a feeble 
faith in the principles of nationality 
and freedom which is daunted by the 
brandishing of mailed fists. Even in 
Germany, whatever the designs of the 
General. Staff earlier in the war, the 
conviction that nerves the people is 
that they are fighting in self-defense ; 
and the difficulties of the Allies arise 
largely from their inadequate recogni- 
tion in the past of the principle of na- 
tionality. Bulgaria’s intervention was 
directly due to the Treaty of Bucharest ; 
and want of effective co-operation in 
the southeast of Europe is due, not to 
the denial of nationality, but to the 
conflicting claims of nationalities. It is 
a temporary alliance and a short-sighted 
policy which links aspiring nationali- 
ties with the Prussians and the Turks, 
who stand for the subjection of nation- 
ality to the State; and its triumphs 
will be short-lived and barren. For the 
future does not depend entirely on Eu- 
rope, and potential as well as actual 
power must be included in the reckon- 
ing. The Great Republic across the 
water, the great States growing up 
with the British Empire, South Amer- 
ica and Japan cannot be ignored in the 
ultimate balance of power between 
“Kultur” and national freedom. A 
German victory would not decide the 
issue; in the long stretch of Time and 
the wide span of mankind it would be 
a transient and a local retrogression. 
and the keystone of the arch of the 
world would still be the British Navy. 

Barring the destruction of British 
sea power, a German victory would be 
hollow as well as transient. It is to 
British wealth alone that Germany 
looks to repair her financial losses dur- 
ing the war, and even British wealth 
could not repair her waste of human 
material. She will not achieve suc- 
cess with less than the loss of a third 
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of her males. of military age and fit- 
ness; the birth rate in Germany de- 
creases and the civilian death rate in- 
creases. progressively as. the war goes 
on. There. were three million more 
women than men in Germany before 
the war; there will be six before it 
ends, and it has already been suggested 
that “Kultur” will become polygamous 
for the sake of perpetuity. France has 
never recovered the European position 
she held before the drafts Napoleon 
made on its virility, and, inasmuch as 
the population of Germany and her 
Allies is far less than the population 
of her enemies, she suffers in propor- 
tion.. National strength has always its 
limits; the welfare of a State depends 
upon the accuracy with which it meas- 
ures its ambitions by the strength at 
its disposal. An orgy of expansion like 
that of France under Napoleon cannot 
be indulged in with impunity. Ordered 
growth gives better guarantees of 
permanence. 

So, too, the German genius for or- 
ganization is not without its dangers. 
There is a limit to the strength and 
endurance of all materials, and per- 
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fect organization may mean merely 
that failure in any part of the ma- 
chine is postponed until the whole col- 
lapses. There was nothing more per- 
fectly constructed than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s wonderful “One-Hoss Shay,” 
and its appearance in its hundredth 
year was wonderfully deceptive. Our 
pessimism at home is largely due to 
the fact that, while we see England 
from the inside, we can only see Ger- 
many from the outside, and the out- 
side of a shell looks much the same 
whether it is full or empty. It is the 
condition of the contents which will 
determine whether the issue of the war 
will be decisive or not, and that condi- 
tion it is the business of the German 
censor to conceal. It may be possible 
for Germany so to balance and organ- 
ize her forces that none of her means 
shall fail before the others, but she 
cannot so arrange the powers of the 
world. Unless the contending forces 
are miraculously balanced, there : will 
be a resounding decision one way or 
the other; and there is no convention 
in war whereby the loser can convert 
disaster into stalemate. 
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How the news as to the vote for 


women came to the commonalty of 
Wiltwater it is difficult to say. The 
commonalty take very little interest in 
the outside world. A great disaster 
or a great victory gets through to the 
post office, and, in the course of a 
week, or even less, drifts like wind- 
carried seed about the moor. But 
less striking news rarely gets there at 
all. It is true that a weekly paper 
floats in fair weather to this farm or 
that, but February and March, with all 
the trouble of lambs and calves, and 
the preparation of the land and the 
worry about dwindling stores of fuel, 
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and perhaps hay, and the trouble with 
foxes, too impudent in these times, tak- 
ing ducks out of the very pond while 
the chaff-cutter is working, February 
is no time for reading. Longer days 
mean longer work, and the land is 
heavy. By the fire for a rest and lo! 
one is asleep, or almost asleep, before 
a word is read. But the news all the 
Same was abroad within three weeks, 
or even less, of the passing of the Rep- 
resentation of the People Bill. It was 
Mr. Warlock who brought it one Sat- 
urday night to the Multons’s farm. A 
good number of folk were in the kitchen 
and on the hearth lay a little lost lamb 
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coming back to life in pathetic fashion 
in answer to the tender ministrations 
of Mrs. Multon. “It be cold night, Mr. 
Warlock,” said she, throwing round 
her head at an angle, and giving him a 
glimpse of a pleasant’ triumphant 
flushed face. “This poor lamb wur 
nigh dead hour ago. Poor dear, it be 
sweet lamb, be ‘ee not, little lamb?” 
And she bent down and kissed the 
woolly creature with the large brown 
Its tiny “baa” was her triumph 
and up she got. “Be proud woman to- 
night,” said Mr. Warlock, as_ he 
stamped his feet and unloaded himself. 
“I be good at bringing lambs back to 
life,” said she, and the company nodded. 
No one was better at that task on the 
moor. “I be not thinking o’ lambs,” 
said Mr. Warlock. “I be thinking far- 
off thoughts.” “I be not proud woman, 
be I?” said she to the company. “You 
be good wi’ lambs and calves,” said 
Mr. Warlock smiled. “Be you 
managing men, Mrs. Multon?” 
“She be good,” said her gi- 
“Be you good man- 
aging women, Mrs. Multon?”’ She 
thought. Then Mrs. Worthy spoke. 
“She be good,” said she. “’Tes well,” 
said Mr. Warlock. “Why be it well?” 
said Fred Harrage, sub-acidly. “The 
vote,” said Mr. Warlock, “do need 
managing women.” “But the vote be 
men’s work,” said Mrs. Multon. “Why 
be it?” said he. “It have always been,” 
said she, “and mighty bad they do the 
work. Just ’ee look, Mr. Warlock. Do 
you think women would vote like they? 
Give the vote to the sheep, I do often 
say, and it would be better. For sheep 
do know what they want, while men do 
know naught. Be it not so, vather?” Mr. 
Multon smiled. “If you do zay it be 
zo, My dear, it be zo, zo you zay. Do 
’ee have the vote. my dear, and do bet- 
ter than we.” “It be come to that,” 
said Mr. Warlock. Mrs. Multon stood 
up, arms akimbo, and looked at him 
“Be that true?” 


eyes. 


they. 
good 
said he. 
gantic husband. 
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said she. “It be Parliament truth,” 
said he. “My word,” said she, “and 
how will the world go now!” 

Something new and strange had 
come like a flash into the ken of these 
simple people, a reversal of the old or- 
der, something out of the traditional 
movement of things. They were all 
awake in a moment wrestling with the 
new idea, each trying to find a place for 
it in the order of things. Fred Har- 
rage stroked his beard. He had no wife 
to beard him outside the polling booth, 
and could look at the matter with a 
detached mind. He sat cracking nuts, 
dry old things now, but full of flavor, 
as he meditated. “’Tes a _ strange 
world,” said he. “And what would old 
Mrs. Zippin ’a zed?” The reference to 
the woman who had ruled them all in 
mitriarchal fashion struck just the 
note that was needed. “Iss,” said Mr. 
Multon, ponderously. “Iss, she wur a 
wise woman. She did hold reins, but 
no one did know she did drive.” “That 
be way,” said the men, with one ac- 
cord, “zo be they ‘drive at all.” But 
Mrs. Multon said nothing. She sat with 
the lamb in her lap and smoothed it. 
Then Mrs. Laxter took up the parable. 
“I be glad women have the vote,” said 
she, “there be much evil in the world. 
Maybe women will end it.” “I do think 
I shall vote as Alfred do tell I,” said 
Mrs. Worthy humbly. “Not ’ee,” said 
Fred Harrage. “You’m young married 
woman now, but Time will take ’ee 
to the polling booth.” “I will vote ne 
back to the land.” “But he do love the 
sea.” “Oh,” said Mrs. Worthy. 

Mr. Warlock cast his bright blue 
round the little gathering in 
which, as it happened, women predomi- 
nated. He said in a meditative fash- 
ion, “When we do tell stories here 
sometimes we tell they, each one a bit, 
so as to make one whole story, an’ I 
do put all together. Let women this 
night tell this story o’ the vote in 
years to come. Let we begin wi’ Mar- 
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tha, though she will not vote for many 
a year. What would you do, my dear?” 
The girl colored up and fingered her 
sleeves. Then she said, sharp and 
short, “vather and mother do have hard’ 
lives. I would make it easier vor they 
and put more meat in pot.” She stopped 
and the red lips were clenched into a 
thin, narrow line. “Now, Mary.” Mary 
laughed. “I would vote vor more laugh- 
ter,” said she. “What do you mean, 
my dear?” “I do not know ‘’zactly. But 
oh! it be zo dull and gloomy, an’ Hell 
be more thought about than Heaven. 
I vote vor more Heaven.” ‘Now, Mrs. 
Worthy.” “I be hind’s daughter,” said 
she, “and sailorman’s wife. I do want 
land for the hinds, and I do want land 
for my man. I do hate the wold zee.” 
“Now,” said Mr. Warlock, “I will speak 
to the women that have votes. Mrs. 
Purble, you have a husband—out wi’ 
the calves tonight—and five childer. 
How will you vote?” A very different 
type from the young women who had 
spoken looked across the kitchen in the 
blaze of the turf fire at her interroga- 
tor: a dark-haired, broad-faced, bold- 
looking woman, with a hard mouth, but 
kindly eyes. “I would vote for free 
doctors, free schools of all kinds, free 
everything except public houses.” “Iss,” 
said Mr. Warlock. “Iss, and who is 
going to pay?” “Why, no one so be 
they be free.” “Woman,” said the old 
man sternly, “who will pay doctor, 
teacher, butcher, baker, farmer, milker, 
hedger, ditcher, and who will pay they 
who teach they their work?’ “Oh,” 
said Mrs. Purble. Then she added, 
“Council will pay. I will vote Council 
pay.” “Out of what?” “Oh,” said Mrs. 
Purble. “Out o’ rates,” added she, 
“an’ all will pay for all.” “Zo we all 
shall work together helping one an- 
other, eh?” said Mr. Warlock. “Iss,” 
said she, “that be my vote.” “But why 
do not your man share farm machines 
with Mr. Blake?” She shook her head. 
“Our business be not his _ business,” 
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“Keep yourself to yourself, 
say I.” “But how is everything to be 
free then?’ She shook with excite- 
ment. “It be right; and it be right, 
too, to keep yourself to yourself, else 
what’s a home for?” She subsided into 
silence. A dilemma is a hard jade to 
ride to Heaven on. 

Mr. Warlock turned to Mrs. Multon. 
“Have ’ee aught to zay, Mrs. Multon?”’ 
he said quietly. “My vote,” said she, 
“is for a lambing season without snow, 
a husband like my own, good boots for 
the children, and children who wipe 
‘em on the mat. . . . What be that?” 
A quiet knocking at the door of the 
farm sounded through the kitchen. Mr. 
Multon got up and let in two strange 
young women clad in the medieval 
costume of the W. A. A. C. They ex- 
plained in excellent London English 
that they were working at a farm on 
the moor, that they had got lost in try- 
ing to get to a certain village, and had 
found this farm, just stumbled into it, 
tired and hungry. Soon they were in 
the fireside circle with a promise from 
an admiring farm-boy hand that he 
would see them back. And they ate 
bread and cheese with a vigor all their 
own. When they were warm and 3satis- 
fied and had drunk the hot milk that 
Mrs. Multon brewed for them over the 
wood in that admirable little saucepan 
of hers, Mr. Warlock looked at then, 
and said, in his fatherly way, smooth- 
ing his forehead with his nand, “We 
be talking about the vote, my dears. 
You be from the girt city. Tell us 
moor folk all you do think and how we 
should think.” The elder girl suid, 
rather shortly, “I’m an Anti.” The 
party were puzzled, and she explained : 
“Well, I don’t think women want votes. 
They've plenty to do without mixing 
themselves up with dirty politics.” 
“But,” said the Conjurer, rubbing his 
eyes, “suppose they cleaned they.” 
“Cleaned what?” “Politics,” said Mr. 
Warlock shortly, with a flash of his” 
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blue eyes. “Oh,” said Alice Mayne, and 
she added: “It’d be a jolly hard busi- 
ness, worse than weeding.” “You’re a 
worker, my dear, an’ a lover of Eng- 
land?” “Yes, of course,” said she. 
“Well?” said he. “Oh,” said she, and 
fell silent. “And you, my dear,” he 
said to the other girl, “What do you 
think o’ the vote?” “Oh, I’m all for 
the vote. That’s why Alice and I are 
such friends. I want to be in Parlia- 
ment one day, and do all sorts of 
things.” “And your husband, what 0’ 
he?” said Mr. Warlock. The girl 
thought. “I don’t suppose I shall ever 
have one, and I am not sure I want one. 
I want to be free, and want everyone to 
be free. I want—oh! I want a new 
world,” said Justine O’Grady. “Just 
what I did zay,” said Mrs. Purble. “You 
be girl after my heart, young woman. 
Be you bold and hold to that.” Justine 
blushed. But Mr. Warlock wanted to 
get nearer to things. “My dear,” said he, 
“the moor is not free, the sea is not 
free, the sparrowhawk is not free. How 
will you make I free or you free?” 
“T will be free,” said the girl, with a 
flash of her eyes. “There be law for 
all,” said the Conjurer, “and it bind 
you most when you break it. There be 
law of love, man for woman, woman for 
man, just as there Le law binding 
the moon to the sea and the star to 
the star and the bird to the nest. You 
be not and cannot be free.” The girl 
thought for a moment. “Yes, I know 
what you mean. But I can be free of 
the devildoms that hide under lawyer’s 
law, overworked children, oppressed 
women, shameful dwellings, social in- 
justice. There is no law of the world 
that binds us to these.” “That be zo,” 
said Mr. Warlock, “but can your tired 
little feet tread that long road?” “Yes,” 
said she, with a flash. “My God! I 
hope so.” The farm people looked at 
her curiously and mildly during this 
outburst. Had they been Shakespear- 
- ean scholars they would have thought 
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of Juliet and the everlasting flint, 

The old man pondered awhile and 
said: “I hope so. You will marry, my 
dear—that is in the law; you will have 
children—that is in the law; you will 
have the vote. Let us zee how it all 
stands.” He was addressing, not the 
girl, but the little regiment of women. 
“It do zeem to me that woman can do 
much wi’ the vote by always voting 
for the thing that their cunning about 
children do tell them be best and 
noblest. But it do zeem, too, that 
women will always do more with the 
children and their husbands and their 
brothers and their sisters than with 
the vote. They can make they zo high, 
zo noble, zo pure, zo true, zo like the 
Lord o’ Worlds who only do be free, 
that Parliament Laws, small useful 
things, be very small upzides the Laws 
o’ the heart that be the Laws o’ God. 
Be lamb quite safe now, Mrs. Multon?” 
“It be zo sweet,” said Mrs. Multon, and 
she slipped the fluffy ball into Jus- 
tine’s lap. And the girl bent down and 
hid with a kiss and a sob some unex- 
pected fountain of warm tears in the 
woolly coat—tears, wonderful tears, 
and all at an old mystic’s bidding. She 
said to herself that she was tired, but 
in fact a mysterious key had unlocked 
the prison of her soul. “I will walk 
with you and the boy, my dears. ’Tes 
a wonderful moon tonight, and the 
winds o’ March be a joy.” So out of 
the warm farm they went and through 
the wood, where the spring was unfold- 
ing the magic of the morrow, and so 
up the little grassy hill on to the snowy 
moor, where they suddenly found a 
great moon to enfold them in its mystic 
light which is the shadow of love. All 
the distances were full of magic; the 
smell of spring and hope was in the 
wind, the cleansing wind, and love of 
kind was in the air. “I shall use the 
vote, Mr. Warlock,” said Alice. “I am 
not so sure that I want to be free,” said 
Justine. 

J. E. G. de Montmorency. 
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(Concluded. ) 


In the light of her unrest, the letter 
which reached Robina next morning 
appeared not so much an invitation as 
an answer. 

“Our wounded are still pouring in, 
and I am short of ward-maids and 
nurses, and simply don’t know where 
to turn,” wrote her old school friend, 
Janet Fraser, now matron of a small 
military hospital in London, after a 
silence of many months. “If you could 
run up and help us, even for a week, 
you would get a warm welcome and 
heaps of work, and I should be so 
thankful. But, of course, I know you 
cant: . 4.0.” 

The same appeal! Yesterday within 
her, and now from without. Robina 
folded -the letter, and talked to Effie 
of indifferent things over the breakfast 
table, while a plan as obvious as it 
seemed to her daring, unfolded before 
her imagination: to steal away to Lon- 
don without explanations and goodbys, 
since she dreaded Effie’s youthful dis- 
approval even more than the aston- 
ishment of Mrs. Christie, and for a 
brief space—a week, a fortnight at 
most—to live and labor for the war. 

“Why not?” she cried, secretly. She 
would leave behind a brief note of 
explanation for Effie, and beg her to de- 
vote herself wholly to grandpapa dur- 
ing that time. Grandpapa was well; 
the domestic sky was unclouded. And 
Effie had been only a week at. Bonrigg, 
and had come for a month by doctor's 
orders. Robina’s absence would, there- 
fore, entail no change in her plans. 
True, Robina knew by instinct that 
KIoftie was not fond of grandpapa, but 
surely she would make this effort for 
love of her aunt. 

The scheme was perfectly simple and 
feasible, yet it made the schemer’s 
pulses race as though she were medi- 


tating some tortuous escapade. She 
went all the morning in a fever, shun- 
ning the too observant eyes of Effie, 
while dazzling opportunity and sober 
seruple fought within her. She could 
not tell which would win; she only 
knew that the thought of renunciation 
was unbearable. 

Before the day was half over her ex- 
citement gave way to the almost fatal- 
istic quiet of those who see that circum- 
stance is on their side. A heavy shower 
had prevented old Mr. Forsyth from 
taking his little daily outing; his bath- 
chair came to the door and was sent 
away. To console him—for he showed 
disappointment—and to reinforce the 
drooping spirits of Effie, who, to the elder 
woman’s concern, gave signs of having 
had enough of Bonrigg, Robina brought 
out of the old man’s desk the leather 
case which contained her mother’s 
jewelry. Whatever tenderness had 
softened Mr. Forsyth’s cold and unim- 
aginative nature had been wholly cen- 
tered in his wife. He had not greatly 
demonstrated his love for her while 
she lived, but after her early death he 
jealously locked away all her little 
possessions, and for many years could 
not bear to look at them. Robina and 
her sister were grown up before they 
had seen them, nor would he part with 
any of them, even to his daughters. 

As his mind failed, however, he 
seemed to find pleasure in handling 
them more often. In spite of this, Effie 
had never yet beheld her grandmother's 
treasures; she was instantly restored 
to animation when Robina laid ‘the 
precious case on her grandfather's lit- 
tle table. She came and sat opposite 
to the old man and, hardly venturing 
to touch the trinkets herself, watched 
him turn them over with his frail and 
withered hands. 
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Robina left them together, and, fore- 
ing herself to carry out her usual 
round, went away and began to add up 
household accounts. 

A few minutes later Effie ran to her, 
calling in soft excitement, “Aunt Ro- 
She was flushed and an- 
she 


hbina—look !” 
imated as, bending over Robina, 
pointed to her bare throat, from which 
hung a splendid oval topaz on a thin 
chain. “Grandpapa said, “Take it, Jes- 
sie darling: I bought it for you!’ What 
does he mean? /s it for me?” 

For a moment Robina was too much 
touched to answer. “He thinks you are 
grandmama,” she said, tenderly. “He 
used to say you were very like her.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“Just thank him nicely, and wear it 
—unless he asks for it back.” 

Effie returned to her grandfather 
not a little moved. Hitherto she had 
not shared the common opinion which 
pronounced Mr. Forsyth a “dear old 
man,” chiefly because he tottered and 
had a silky white beard. But now that 
he had given her this lovely token— 
even though by mistake—she felt pre- 
pared to modify her secret thoughts of 
him. The mistake itself was, indeed, 
of a nature to soften a feminine heart, 
since grandmama had been a beautiful 
woman. 

Robina, entering 
minutes later, found Eftie sitting hand 
in hand with the old man, the great 
golden jewel sparkling against her 
white throat. The fortunate effect of 
grandpapa’s hazy gallantry was written 
in her happy and tremulous expression. 

Robina went back to her own room; 
the little incident had suddenly 
quenched her every scruple. She was 
calm and perfectly resolved, and yet 
she felt that she must be alone. To- 
night! This very night, while her 
father was so gracious, Effie so visibly 
touched and mollified! Surely, with 
luck, and with Effie’s good will, this 
halcyon situation might continue! And 
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as though to fortify her resolve, she 
began to pack a light suitcase which 
she herself could carry. 

A slow train from Edinburgh passed 
the little station nearest to Bonrigg 
in the late afternoon. She would take 
this train to Newcastle, and there 
change into the first express that left 
for London. 

A wonderful sense of elation grew 
upon her as she moved about the room ; 
it seemed that destiny itself was fa- 
vorable to the adventure. She stood 
a moment before her glass. 

“So you are to be really alive for a 
little while like other women—like 
Effie,” she said to the tall, gray-haired 
woman whose dark eyes shone into 
hers. “Effie thinks you old and hum- 
drum—you are not! You are strong 
and young and hold yourself far better 
than she does!” 

She smiled and turned away. 

However empty the coming years, 
this at least would remain to her, that 
she had taken her brief share of her 
country’s burden, had felt the waves 
and storms of the Great War beating 
upon her. The fear that she might be 
hindered at the last moment from 
starting passed now and then, like 
a swift cloud, over her elation. 


But let this day, let this one day he 
mine; 
Let all the rest be thine! 


Robina knew the Elizabethans well. 
With the thought of renunciation the 
ery of her heart rose in the lovely, pas- 
sionate words, and dumbly she pleaded 
them with the unbending necessity she 
had so long obeyed. 


After many showers, the evening set 
in as quiet and windless as the corner 
where Mr. Forsyth sat dozing beside the 


fire. Robina had given him his tea 
and settled him in his favorite arm- 
chair; then she had kissed him with 
more than usual tenderness and stolen 
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away to dress. Wrapped in a long, 
dark driving coat, and holding her suit- 
case in her hand, she stood now for one 
tense moment outside his door, and felt 
rather than heard in the perfect si- 
lence the old man’s regular breathing, 
the soft click of Effie’s knitting needles. 
Frightened by a sudden impulse to look 
at her father once more, and thus be- 
tray herself, she turned and stepped 
noiselessly away. 

The sun had set, and a clear, pale 
afterglow rested on the bleak landscape 
between the hills and the sea. Robina 
skirted the house by a lane at some 
distance from it; she did not dare to go 
down the sycamore avenue lest Effie 
should spy her from the window. Only 
when she had lost sight of Bonrigg 
did she enter the familiar path leading 
to the railway. 

She walked slowly, because she had 
no need to hurry. Fairhill Station was 
only two miles off, and she knew that 
her own express must precede the stop- 
ping train. The former was not yet 
signaled, was not even due for another 
twenty minutes. She wished she could 
have traveled by it; she fancied it 
would have been pleased to bear her 
away. The prospect of being seen by 
it gave her strange pleasure. “I, too, 
am a traveler!” she thought, and won- 
dered when she had been last in a 
train. 

Time being with her, she set down 
her suitcase within view of a signal, 
and leaned a while on the fence beside 
the line, waiting for her familiar 
friend. She was immensely excited; 
her hands were cold, her temples 
throbbing. 

“Life is where they are going— 
where I am going!” she thought, fol- 
lowing the gleaming rails southward 
with her eyes till they vanished out 
of sight. Already the landscape wore 
a new expression ; the clouds resting in 
their glacier-like solidity upon the gray 
bosom of the sea, the fields where the 
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light lingered, the sheep hills growing 
black against the west looked at her as 
though they said farewell. 

And then suddenly she wondered why 
the signal did not fall, and, taking out 
her watch, saw that the express was 
late. Since the war began this train 
had often failed to keep its time; its 
non-appearance should have made 
Robina only the more certain of cateh- 
ing the one behind it. Had it been up 
to time, she would have gone on, per- 
haps without misgiving, to Fairhill 
to London. But the little delay now 
involved startled her. Trivial as was 
this faint check at the outset, it 
shook the determination which had 
urged her forward. It was like a 
barrier thrown suddenly across her 
way, where Duty stood sentinel, crying 
“Halt !" 

She tried at once to dispel the sense 
of shock; she even walked stubbornly 
on towards Fairhill, but it would not 
do. With every step her uneasiness in- 
creased; the tumult of accusing 
voices grew louder. 

“You are leaving him—and he is so 
old and helpless. What will happen 
when he finds that you have gone? It 
might kill him... . Will Effie be 
really good to him while you are away? 
You don’t know; you can’t be sure. 

. You are laying down your only 
task—what you alone in the whole 
world can perform—to please 
SGOIE! sin. a: 

Almost without her volition, Robina 
turned, and found herself hurrying to- 
wards Bonrigg. Not only duty urged 
her back; she was suddenly possessed 
by foreboding, by dread of some calam- 
ity unknown. In vain she tried to 
scold herself into common sense; the 
nearer she came to the old house the 
sharper became her suspense. She 
dropped the suitcase in the avenue, and, 
stripping off her long coat, threw it 
down, that she might run better. And 
as she ran, she listened for the reas- 


your- 
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suring sound that would tell her Bon- 
rigg was unchanged. 

But that night the ow] was silent. 

Robina speed, but her 
terror outstripped her. On the thresh- 
old of the house she stopped, panting, 
incapable of speech. She knew already 
why Mrs. Christie was standing there, 
in tears, waiting for her. 

“Miss Robina! Miss Robina! . 
He's gone—while you were out—in his 


made good 


sleep.” 

Robina tried to answer, but no words 
came. She walked past Mrs. Christie 
and dropped on to a chair in the hall; 
she was very near fainting. The touch 
of a shaking hand recalled her to ac- 
tion, and, glancing up, she saw Eftie 
beside her, looking very white and 
small in the dusk, and strangely. inglor- 
ious for a VY. A. D. of so much pro- 


fessional experience. They clasped 
hands in silence. But Robina quickly 
rallied. 


“Where is he?” she said sharply, in 
a low voice. “How do you know? Have 
you sent for the doctor?” 

“Doctor Murray's here,” 
Mrs. Christie. “By the Lord’s merey 
he was at the cottage, seeing after Jean 
He’s with the master 


whispered 


Welsh’s baby. 
now.” 

Robina rose and went towards her 
father’s room; there was that in her 
face which told the other women to 
let her zo alone. 

In the little sitting room all was 
still—more still even than when she 
went out. Dr. Murray had laid the 
dead man on _ the reverently 
shrouding the passive limbs in their 
old familiar shawl. He came to her 
now as she opened the door and led 
her to her father. 

“Be brave, Miss Forsyth,” he said 
“He’s had the end = we 


sofa, 


gently. 


should all choose for ourselves, if we 


could.” 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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-In a sort of dream Robina looked 
down at the old man as-he lay, - his 
features not more benign than they had 
heen in life, but composed to unspeak- 
Then she heard herself 
and as from 


able dignity. 
ask how he had died, 
far away the answering voice of her 
old friend. 

She listened to it without comment ; 
almost without understanding; but 
when Dr. Murray had finished, she 
said slowly, “You are sure he was 
asleep all the time I was out—that he 
never woke?” 

“Mrs. Christie and Miss Effie say he 
never stirred—he just slept away.” 

“Then I am—in no way—responsible 
—for his death!” 

“You, Miss Forsyth!’ The doctor 
wondered at the painful intensity of — 
the question. “Why, you’ve kept him 
alive!" he said, warmly. “He owes 
it to your devotion that he lived till 
now.” 

After all, thank God, she had not 
betrayed her trust. Robina knelt down 
by the sofa and looked long at the still 
features in their perfect composure. 
Then she rose and went to her own 
room, and, opening the window, stood 
there motionless, drinking in the cold 
night air. The pent-up fever of her 
day reached its climax in an unnatural 
ealm. Ere long she would have the 
relief of tears, the strange emotion of 
those who look before and after. As 
yet she was wholly benumbed. 

So this was life, so long in coming, 
and it stood before her hand in hand 
with Death. The world was open to 


-_her—she was free! 


Far off across the dusky fields, like 
a greeting, a swift forewarning of joy 
unrealized, and for the moment unde- 
sired, yet stored in the future as the 
night holds the dawn in its lap, she 
beheld the long white smoke-pennon of 
the southward-bound express. ' 

E. H. Lidderdate, ~~ 
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IRELAND’S LOST LEADER. 


What is the eternal sorrow’ that 
broods over Ifeland, asks the sympa- 
thetic Englishman, and sends her great 
leaders defeated into the darkness? 
Every chapter of her history seems 
like a Greek tragedy. The eternal sor- 
row and the Greek tragedy find con- 
crete expression in two words: English 
government. Grattan and Charlemont 
died with their Parliament filched from 
them by Pitt and Castlereagh. Daniel 
O’Connell, the Great Tribune, carried 
Catholic Emancipation; but could not 
earry Repeal of the Union. He lived 
to see the earlier horrors of the Great 
Famine. A broken man, he set out 
upon a last pilgrimage to Rome, and 
died at Genoa on the way. His last 
words were, “I hope my soul will pass 
through Ireland.” He was succeeded 
by Isaac Butt, brilliant, buoyant, per- 
suasive, a figure lovable and beloved. 
All his brilliancy and his persuasive- 
ness were in vain. England turned a 
deaf ear to him. He died in gray ob- 
security. On October 6, 1891, Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the dark Prince 
Charlie of the Irish cause, passed away 
at Hove, Brighton, baffled and beaten. 
“Give my love to my colleagues and 
the Irish people,” he said before his 
death. His successor, who reverently 
took the torch of Irish aspiration from 
the hand of the dead chief, and has 
passed away also in exile, uttered no 
last message to his people, but his liv- 
ing words are with us, his justification 
and the condemnation of that misrule 
which darkened the final years of his 
life. The pathos of Redmond’s death 
is the greater as he got nearer the 
goal of victory than the man he loved 
so well and followed so faithfully. 
“The last time I saw him,” said the 
Prime. Minister, in his--tribute to Mr. 
Redmond in the House of Commons, 
“he was a broken man and death was 


written on his face.” Mr. Lloyd George 
has the melancholy satisfaction that 
he helped to put that look there in con- 
junction with his erstwhile strong com- 
rade, Sir Edward Carson. If the prime 
Minister had shown a tithe of the cour- 
age which his friends claim for him, 
he would have settled the Irish ques- 


. tion off his own bat and given to Ire- 


land’s lost leader, if not new life, at 
least triumph in death. 

John Edward Redmond, the scion of 
a Norman house, had centuries of love 
of Ireland in his blood. His father, 
William Archer Redmond, loved for his 
high qualities and his patriotism, was 
an Irish representative in the pre-Par- 
nellite days when Whiggism was the 
rule with Irish members of the House 
of Commons. In his youth John Red- 
mond felt himself dedicated to the 
cause of his native land. 

He received his earlier education at 
a famous Catholic public school, Clon- 
gowes Wood, and later went to Trinity 
College. He therefore knew the Ire- 
land of the Pale as well as the Ireland 
of the Celt, and was the better equipped 
to lead in after years a party which 
has always boasted that no sectarian- 
ism has soiled its shield. 

He entered Parliamentary life in 
1881 as an enthusiastic Parnellite, and 
he never swerved in his loyalty for that 
mysterious and commanding figure. As 
long as Parnell lived he fought by his 
side as his devoted lieutenant. When 
Parnell went under he carried on the 
great tradition. 

An older generation will remember 
the years that followed the Parnellite 
split, when Irish Nationalism was di- 
vided into two camps, and the Irish 
cause sank to zero. I think the most 
remarkable achievement of John Red- 
mond’s eareer was the filling up of 
that terrible chasm. For ten years 
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he strove for the reassertion of a 
united national demand. The obstacles 
in his way were great, and he was 
assailed by some of his former col- 
leagues with a venom which would 
have driven a less determined and 
more self-centered man out of public 
life. Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Tim 
Healy in especial poured forth vials 
of scorn on the head of Redmond and 
his little party. He cared little for in- 


sult or denunciation; his thought was | 


only for broken Ireland. He hit back 
at his enemies with clean hands, and 
as time went on his countrymen rec- 
ognized in him a man too big for any 
pettiness, too generous for any mean- 
ness, too honest for any trickery. 

When in later years the history of 
the last century in Ireland comes to be 
written it will be found that John Red- 
mond has been Ireland's greatest states- 
man. No one who believes in the sur- 
vival of civilization can seriously 
think that Redmond backed the wrong 
horse in supporting England and her 
Allies against the Central Powers. The 
step he then took was in accordance 
with the whole principles of his life 
and with the dictates of the higher 
statesmanship. In dealing with Eng- 
lish Cabinet Ministers he was not deal- 
ing with statesmen, but with opportu- 
nist politicians, who did not dare to 
eall their souls their own or maintain 
their words from perjury. In the big 
book of history, Redmond will rank 
with the great European minds in the 
days of the World War. He knew the 
greatness of emergency and rose to it. 
He and his brother, Willie, recognized 
that Ireland, that invincible home of 
lost causes, would have been unworthy 
of freedom had she stood aside when 
Belgium and the lost Provinces were 
under the feet of the devils of Lutheran 
Germany. What could have paid Ire- 
land for the loss of her own soul? 

It was to democratic England that 
John Redmond made his perpetual ap- 
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peal, and that appeal was not one of 
rhetorical passion, but of inflexible 
logic. During his whole leadership 
his method was one of calm and self- 
control. He had no personal hatreds 
or personal interests. He had none of 
the narrowness or bigotry which have 
so often prejudiced political leaders. 
He was always master of his soul. 
Often circumstances arose when a less 
well-balanced or less far-seeing man 
would have taken action which would 
have meant an immediate victory and 
subsequent failure. Often the more 
hot-headed of his party urged him to 
take a step dramatically effective, but 
inherently weak. He always looked 
from the affair of the moment to the 
issue of the future. On no one oc- 
easion was the decision he formed in 
emergency unjustified in realization. 
As far as any close student of Irish 
discern, his leadership 
counsel and in 


polities can 
was fauitless in 
action. 

No one who ever heard him argue 
the cause of Home Rule could fail 
to have been impressed by his match- 
less presentation of an irrefragably 
Daniel O'Connell was 
the Liberator; John Redmond was 
the Conciliator. He spoke always to 
principle and never to prejudice. On 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 he said: 
“One thing English politicians must 
make up their minds about, and that 
is that this question must be settled 
and every moment of delay increases 
the difficulties and dangers of that 
position. . . We make our appeai 
today to the newly enfranchised de. 
mocracy of England. Eternal will be 
its honor through all the ages anid 
priceless will be its recompense, if its 
first great work, after achieving its 
own enfranchisement, should be to fill 
up the gulf of hatred and distrust 
which for so long a time had divided 
the two nations, by a just and a wise 
concession to that national sentiment 


strong case. 
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{un Ireland which, however some Eng- 
lishmen may affect to deride it, has 
yet dominated Irish character for 
seven centuries, and must be recog- 
nized and respected if Ireland is ever 
to become, as I fervently pray she 
may soon become, a peaceful, free and 
contented nation.” 

Thirty-two years have passed since 
that wise and sane appeal was made, 
and the evils and dangers of the po- 
sition in Ireland then are keenly in- 
tensified in this fourth year of Ar- 
mageddon. Ireland is as remote as 
then from being peaceful, free and 
contented. The fault of the rejec- 
tion of 1886 was not due to the Eng- 
lish democracy. It was entirely due 
to the stubborn stupidity of bigoted 
bureaucrats, just as the rejection of 
1914 can be ascribed entirely to the 
dishonest opportunism of terrified 
demagogues, who trembled before the 
phantom army of theatrical Ulster, 
and were blind to the real menace 
of the forces of a disgusted Ireland. 

On the Irish Councils Bill, Red- 
mond, after consulting the people of 
Ireland in a great Convention held in 
Dublin on May 21, 1907, moved the 
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rejection of Mr. Birrell's compro- 
mise, pointing out that it would be 
better to wait for another genera- 
tion, rather than accept a measure 
which would end in disaster and dis- 
grace. In the House of Commons he 
had promised that the Bill should 
have full consideration in Ireland, but 
he recognized that its acceptance 
would have been an affront to the 
national spirit. 

Unionists allege that Nationalists 
ask all and give nothing. In the par- 
tition of Ulster scheme, Mr. Redmond 
with his lieutenant, the Ulster leader, 
Mr. Joseph Devlin, made a great sac- 
rifice in throwing his whole weight 
into the seale in favor of a middle 
course which would have established 
the principle of a Central Govern- 
ment in Dublin at the cost of an ar- 
tificially divided Ireland. 

In the Irish Convention, of which 
he was the principal figure, with ex- 
traordinary eloquence and force, he 
urged a closing up of all ranks in Ire- 
land. Now that he is dead, his oppo- 
nents in the Convention recognize the 
splendor of that last struggle he made 
for national unity. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 


THE FREEDOM OF THREE SEAS. 


There has long been a tendency in 
British public opinion and in the Brit- 
ish Press to regard all foreign ques- 
tions as merely foreign issues, affect- 
ing only foreign nations. The typical 
English man-in-the-street, hardly eman- 
cipated yet from the traditions of an 


Early Victorian insularity, when Eng-_ 


land lived apart from Europe, if he 
meets a Roumanian, a Pole or an Ital- 
ian, reasons somewhat as follows: 
“You tell me that you aspire to this 
or that. Certainly your cause seems 
just and good. We will see what we 
can do fer you. We cannot promise 


much, as we do not want to disappoint 
you. But you have our sympathy; we 
shall bear you in mind and do for you 
all we can.” 

Such an attitude as this towards for- 
eign affairs is not only highly irritat- 
ing to any foreigner, cutting as 
it does at the very root of a 
Society of Nations; it is also most 
dangerous to England and to British 
interests. 

But, as a matter of fact, this whole 
way of regarding foreign affairs, as if 
they were a mere matter of philan- 
thropy, is simply the result of ignor- 
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ance. The Englishman does not really 
want to behave or talk like an amiable, 
but ineffective, philanthropist. He 
simply does not understand that there 
ean be any other relation, except that 
of philanthropy, between him and any 
foreigner. Bred in an abyssmal ignor- 
ance of all foreign politics, steeped in 
an insularity which is only being 
slowly broken by this War, he fails 
to see that many of these so-called 
“foreign” questions are really British 
interests; that it is not a question 
merely of philanthropy, but that his 
own interests and those of the British 
Empire are at stake. 

The failure to see this is not only 
foolish; it is, in war time, highly dan- 
gerous. Relying on British ignorance 
of foreign affairs, German propaganda 
plays upon this failing. The Germans 
know very well that the fate of Bel- 
gium, of Alsace-Lorraine, of Serbia and 
Bohemia, each and all, bear directly 
and perhaps decisively on the fate of 
Mngland. But they also know that 
British popular opinion is not familiar 
with these bearings, and so, through 
their agents, or through well meaning 
persons of a Bolshevik tendency, their 
conscious or unconscious tools, they 
often ask, “Is it your intention to con- 
tinue the war until France or Italy is 
satisfied, until Poland, Serbia, Rou- 
mania, ete., be restored?” They know 
only too well, that the British Empire 
is concerned in all these things. But 
they try to conceal this fact from pop- 
ular knowledge. 

Let us consider briefly in this paper 
three examples of a most striking char- 
acter: those of Roumania, Poland and 
Italy. Or, to be more exact and con- 
crete, those of Constanza, Dantzig and 
Trieste. It will be seen that the in- 
terests of Great Britain are closely 
linked with those of these three ques- 
tions; and that we have here, as else- 
where, the nucleus of a true Society 
of Nations, a society imperiled by Ger- 
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man aggression and united by ties of 
common interest. 

Let us consider first Roumania. It 
is the fashion to say “Poor Roumania. 
After the war we shall do all we can 
to restore her,” and the intention is 
just. But we must remember, too, that 
unless we do so, unless we restore Rou- 
mania to her complete unity and inde- 
pendence, we shall be false, not only 
to Roumania, but to the British 
Empire. 

If we reflect for an instant we shall 
see this clearly. The Black Sea is 
now a German lake. Germany has 
Constantinople wholly in her power: 
Mr. E. F. Benson, in his recent book, 
“Crescent and Iron Cross,” has dem- 
onstrated clearly that Turkey is now 
neither more nor less than a German 
colony. As we proceed along the coast, 
Bulgaria with her port Varna is abso- 
lutely in German hands. Germany, too, 
by setting up a Ukraine State under 
her control, has succeeded in getting 
entire control of Odessa. The great 
Russian port of Batoum in the Cau- 
casus has now been ceded to her vassal 
Turkey, and, together with Trebizond, 
is now in German hands. If we look 
for a moment at the: Black Sea and 
the cities that fringe its shores, Con- 
stantinople, Varna, Constanza, Odessa, 
Batoum and Trebizond, we see that 
the Black Sea is at this moment simply 
a German lake. 

This plan of Germany’s was already 
set forth in 1894, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Great Germany and Central Eu- 
rope in 1950.” Austria was to annex 
Odessa, Bender, Borodino . . . and 
the mouths of the Danube at Sulima. 
“A reciprocal exchange of populations 
with the neighboring countries would 
easily insure the exclusively German 
colonization of this Margraviate. 
German ships of war would mount 
guard at the mouth of the German 
Danube.” This was written in 1894, 
and the German plan has now been 
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realized. The Black Sea is today a 
German lake. 

If we turn to the Baltic we find pre- 
cisely the same thing. The Scandi- 
navian countries are helpless against 
German power. Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland must become—un- 
less the German power be broken—po- 
litically and economically mere prov- 
inces of Germany. From Kiel to Dant- 
zig and from Dantzig to Reval, Ger- 
many rules today supreme. She has 
now annexed the Aaland Islands. 
Through Finland she may march on 
to the Atlantic. Be that as it may, 
the Baltic is today, more than ever it 
was in the time of the Hanseatic 
League, a German lake. 

And yet many people say “Poor 
Poland! Perhaps we may be able to 
do something for her after the War.” 
We do not fully realize that a strong, 
united Poland with access to the sea 
at Dantzig is a great British interest 
and an interest of the world. (1) A 
Polish Dantzig, as the port for twenty- 
five million Poles, allied with eight 
and one-half million Bohemians, and 
a restored Lithuania, would spell the 
freedom of the Baltic, and the free- 
dom of all the Scandinavian nations; 
(2) It is an interest of Great Britain: 
in the past there wasS an immense 
Polish trade between the Polish port 
of Dantzig and the old English ports of 
Boston, Wisbech and King’s Lynn. 
That trade might be restored, to the 
advantage of both Poland and Great 
Britain; (8) Dantzig, moreover, con- 
nected by an unbroken line of terri- 
tory with Constanza, would link the 
Baltic with the Black. Sea, the Vistula 
with the Dniester; and Roumania, con- 
tiguous with, and in alliance with Po- 
land, would form an irresistible bar- 
rier against the German Drang nach 
Osten. 

Justice to Poland, a thing not only 
right in itself, is thus an interest, not 
only of Great Britain, but of all the 
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Seandinavian countries, of Roumania 
and the whole of Central Europe. 

Lastly, let us consider the question 
of Trieste. This has been called by 
Bismarck “the point of the German 
sword,” and it is well known that 
Treitschke declared Trieste to be more 
important to Germany than even Ham- 
burg. If Trieste should become Italian 
the point of the German sword would 
be broken. It is forgotten that the 
Adriatic, just like the Black Sea, and 
the Baltic, is at present simply a Ger- 
man lake. Whatever power holds the 
Eastern shore is mistress, by the laws 
of nature, of the Adriatic. As Vice- 
Admiral Thaon di Revel, Chief of Staff 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Italian 
naval forces, declared in an interview, 
published in the Observer of December 
9, 1917: “This War shows clearly that 
Italy will never be able to live in se- 
curity if she is not protected by the 
possession of the other side of the 
Adriatic. If two nations hold the Adri- 
atic that which holds the western 
coast will always be more or less in the 
power of that which holds the eastern 
coast.” The Dalmatian coast is to 
Italy what Malta or Gibraltar are to 
us. Italy is at the mercy of any power 
which holds the opposite coast. The 
sixty harbors and 600 islands of the 
opposite coast are today in German 
hands, and the Adriatic is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, today a German 
lake. 

It is only through an Italy strong 
in the Adriatic, co-operating with the 
Jugo-Slavs, that there is any hope of 
liberating both the Balkans and the 
Adriatic from German control. We 
have to choose between a German Adri- 
atic and an Italian Adriatic. There is 
no other alternative, and it is clear— 
if we consider for an instant the sit- 
uation of Egypt and the Suez Canal— 
which is the interest of Great Britain. 
To conclude. We have here three 
questions closely interlinked: the ques- 
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tions of Trieste, Dantzig and Con- 
stanza. If we look at a map, and draw 
three lines connecting these’ three 
cities, we shall understand at once 
their interconnection and importance. 
Italy, it is well known, is connected 
with Roumania by many ties. It 
should, moreover, not be forgotten that 
from Vallona, from the Adriatic, ran 
the old Roman road, the Via Egnatia. 
linking Rome and Brindisi with Salon- 
ica and Constantinople, the Black Sea 
with the Adriatic, the East with the 
West. That would he still the ideal 
overland route today from London to 
Constantinople. From Trieste to Con- 
stanza, from Vallona to Constantinople, 
raflroads may link once more the East 
and West, link Rome with Constanti- 
nople. Roumania, again, is connected 
with Poland by old ties. The Dneister 
is joined to the Vistula by canals. If 
Italy should link up with Roumania, 
Roumania might be linked once more 
with Poland. Lastly, if we draw a line 
from Dantzig to Trieste, we shall find 
that Bohemia stands midway, and 
could make use of either port. Goods 
from Dantzig might be sent by rail to 
Trieste, and vice versa, and the Baltic 
be connected with the Adriatic; Poland 
with Italy, Italy with Roumania, and 
Roumania with Poland. It is not too 
much to say that if these three cities, 
Trieste, Dantzig and Constanza, be- 
come, respectively, Italian, Polish and 
Roumanian once again, the liberty of 
Europe is secure. If, on the other hand, 
these cities remain German, or in 
possession of the Central Powers, we 
need no Treitschke to inform us that 
we have lost the War. Germany would 
reign supreme, not only over these 
cities, but over all the land which lies 
within the triangle they form. That 
land is precisely what is called by the 
Germans Mitteleuropa. It is endowed 
now with three German ports. For 
Dantzig. Trieste and Constanza are— 
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according to the German plan—the 
three great ports of Mitteleuropa. 

But there is more. If we leave these 
three ports in German hands, then 
goodby to the Adriatic, the Black Sea 
and the Baltic. We talk much of the 
Freedom of the Sea. The Germans pre- 
tend themselves to accept this excel- 
lent formula; while in reality—such 
is the general way of their diplomacy— 
they reject it entirely. Let us beware 
of a German “Freedom of the Sea.” It 
is but a trap for the unwary. What 
the Germans actually mean by the 
Freedom of the Sea is precisely the 
contrary, i. c., the domination of the 
Adriatic, the Black Sea and the Baltic. 

In fact, Count Czernin himself has 
admitted as much, for, in accepting 
the formula, he made the significant 
addition “the freedom of the high 
seas,” explicitly stating that he “did 
not extend the idea to the narrow 
seas.” In a word, he did not claim the 
Atlantic, or even the Pacific and its 
islands (yet) but, as for the Adriatic, 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, these 
shall, he meant, be German seas, on 
which it is verboten for any but a 
German ship to sail. Such is the Ger- 
man plan, and such is what the Ger- 
mans mean by the Freedom of the Sea. 

Let us, therefore, not be misled by 
any vague formula. Let us ourselves 
be more definite, exact and concrete. 
Let us not forget that the Germans, 
in striving to keep the Eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, in annexing Poland 
and in destroying Roumania, are fight- 
ing for Mitteleuropa and the seas 
that adjoin it, for the domination of 
three seas. And let us, on the other 
hand, remember that, in backing Italy, 
Poland and Roumania with all our 
might, we fight as Allies with them for 
something which transcends the great- 
ness even of these causes: for the lib- 
erties of Europe and the freedom of 
three seas. 

Richard <Allen, 
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The Italian Chamber has been ad- 
journed for the vacations, and the Par- 
liamentary situation is now more 
clearly defined than at the end of 1917. 
Politicians have removed their masks, 
and presently the Cabinet knows on 
what support it may rely and on what 
principles the votes will be given. The 
party groups are modified. One can no 
longer use the former denominations in 
discussing Parliamentary matters, for 
they have now undergone a complete 
change and the different tendencies of 
the House are now represented by 
three distinct groups. 

1. The Parliamentary Union, com- 
posed of unrelenting Giolittians, Neu- 
tralists, Germanophilists, with Signor 
Coeco-Ortu, one of the most devoted 
followers of the ex-Dictator, as their 
apparent leader. They are, without 
doubt, in sympathy with the official 
Socialists, although they refrain from 
voting with them, in the questions in- 
volving the honor of the army and the 
liberation of the invaded regions. 

2. The Official Socialists, whose at- 
titude since the outbreak of the war 
has ranked them among the enemies of 
their own country, and whose violent 
and coarse language proclaims them a 
danger and disgrace to the Assembly. 

3. The national Fascio of Inter- 
ventists, beginning with Socialists, re- 
formers, Republicans, and extending to 
the Clerical group, has been recently 
constituted in order to combat the 
other parties. Being composed at first 
of only seven members, its numbers 
have now rapidly increased, by means 
of snowballing, to 155 deputies and 80 
senators.* The most noted personali- 
ties of the two Houses are to he found 
among them, including the ex-Ministers 
of the first War Cabinet, Signori Sa- 

*The Fascio henceforth refuses new adher- 


ents, not wishing to constitute a Parliamen- 
tary majority. 


landra and Martini, besides the heads 
of the different groups of Interventists. 

To these three parties one must add 
the inevitable Zone Grise which is to 
be found in all Parliaments, that of the 
timid, vacillators and opportunists, 
who often vote in an unexpected man- 
ner, but are easily led by the firm atti- 
tude of a powerful party. 

It is necessary to give here a short 
retrospective summary of the Fascio 
constitution. After the appeal to con- 
ciliation made by Signor Orlando on 
his début as Premier, he was very soon 
obliged to abandon all the illusions he 
had cherished of its successful results. 
For after his famous speech in the 
House, which seemed to have met with 
general consent, he found on his return 
to Rome, from a few days’ visit to the 
Front, that the Chamber was once 
more divided. All parties had again 
reasserted themselves and _ discord 
reigned. The anti-patriotic group and 
the obstinate Neutralists had already 
forgotten the moments of emotion, re- 
morse and fear which had seized them 
after the reverse of Caporetto, and 
had begun again to sow discord in the 
Chamber and in the country. This 
movement became more acute during 
the autumnal secret sessions. 

It was the revelation of the sad 
moral state of the Parliamentary ele- 
ments, to which the misfortune of in- 
vasion had taught nothing, that made 
the serious Interventists realize the 
immediate necessity of a group of re- 
sistance. This group, in the last ses- 
sion of 1917, was already of great help 
to the Cabinet, which no longer found 
itself at the mercy of a surprise pro- 
voked by the removal of a few votes. 
A compact and disciplined force sus- 
tained it, against which the Giolittian 
and Socialist manceuvres butted in 
vain. 
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The Parliamentary Union, represent- 
ing a part of the forces of the former 
majority, faithful to the system of the 
ex-Dictator, was already showing by its 
attitude that the enemies of the war, 
armed only for the defense of their 
private interests, «vere ready to take 
up again their attitude of opposition in 
the House and their infamous defeat- 
ist propaganda in the country. Signor 
Orlando could no longer deceive him- 
self, and his dream of conciliation 
faded away. After having, either in 
a moment of weakness or in good faith, 
addressed an appeal to Signor Giolitti 
(which permitted the latter to present 
himself at the House, where he had 
never dared to show himself since 
May, 1915), the Premier was soon con- 
vinced that the man, in spite of the 
patriotic words which he had tried to 
pronounce at the moment of the in- 
vasion, had never changed his point 
of view, and that his limited and ma- 
terial vision of things could not allow 
him to understand that the honor and 
destiny of a people often depend much 
more on its moral principles than on 
its material victories. Besides, Signor 
Giolitti showed clearly by his atti- 
tude that he was closely linked with 
the Italian Leninistes, thus losing all 
chance of reinstating himself in the 
opinion of Italy and the world. 

On this occasion the attitude of the 
Premier made a favorable impression 
on the country. He seemed to have 
drawn new strength from his disillu- 
sion, and, as we have already stated, 
the National Fascio was of a great help 
to him in this most difficult moment. 

The unrepentant Giolittians and the 
Official Socialists are pleased to say 
that the Fascio represents an element 
of discord in Parliament and that it 
divides it into two parties, when it 
should, on the contrary, be united in 
the common interest of the country. 
These words sound well: they seem 
to contain a particle of truth, but the 
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incidents which have provoked the con- 
stitution of the Fascio deprive them 
of all importance, for it was just on 
account of the lack of unity that the 
necessity of a purely Interventist asso- 
ciation, in the bosom of Parliament it- 
self, was felt by the conscience of all 
patriots of good faith. It would have 
been better, indeed, if such necessity 
had not become evident, but the re- 
sponsibility of this “separatism” clearly 
falls upon those who dare to criticise 
it. : 
It is evident that the Fascio, which 
lately at Milan was assembled in Con- 
gress, is about to exercise a kind of 
tutelage over the Government, which 
is likely some time to be rather inter- 
fering. But to great evils speedy rem- 
edies, and as Orlando’s Cabinet must 
be above all things a Cabinet of re- 
sistance, it was indispensable to give 
it the means of carrying out its pro- 
gram and of even enforcing it, for on 
its success depends the welfare of Italy 
and the liberation of the national 
territory. 

The last fortnight of the Parliamen- 
tary session, which was closed sud- 
denly the other day, has proved con- 
clusively that the constitution of the 
Fascio was indispensable in order to 
prevent equivocations and _ surprises. 
Henceforth the destiny of the Italian 
Premier is beginning to be separate, 
in the eyes of the House and of the 
nation, from its former leader, Giolitti. 
The rising sun seems always more 
promising than the declining one. Sig- 
nor Orlando has a future before him, 
and he has shown in his later speeches 


. a strong dialectic and a great power 


of persuasion. Then also. the. im- 
portant part. which the Premier. played 
in the recent conferences. of Paris, Lon- 
don and Versailles . has. strengthened 
his position with regard to the inter- 
national point of view. 

Some persons were pleased to insin- 
uate that germs of bad feeling existed 
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between Baron Sonnino and the Fascio. 
His obstinate silence in the House and 
his way of avoiding all particular con- 
versations was irritating for his col- 
leagues and political friends. The Min- 
isterial journalists compiained rather 
bitterly, saying, “For all that concerns 
the foreign policy of Italy, we can only 
hear of it through the declarations of 
Ministers of other Allied countries or 
by the communications made in the 
London and Paris papers, but never by 
direct means. Why should Italy be 
treated as a younger daughter who is 
not allowed into the family secrets?” 
These complaints were partly justi- 
fied, but, on the other hand, is not 
Baron Sonnino justified in pushing too 
far the cult of Harpocrates by the at- 
titude of one of the groups of the 
House? How can one reveal to men 
sans patrie, and among whom there 
are even those one suspects to be in 
league with the enemy, the secrets of 
negotiations and of conversations which 
may, by some means, concern the na- 
tional defense? 

On the subject also of the relations 
between Italy, the Jugo-Slavs, the 
Croats, and the Czechs, different points 
of view were said to exist between the 
Fascio and Baron Sonnino. In any 
case the clouds have now vanished. 
The interview between the Italian Pre- 
mier and M. Trumbich in London had 
already proved by its cordiality that 
the friendship with our Adriatic neigh- 
bors was about to be established on a 
basis of common interests and of a 

The Outlook. 
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common hatred of the same oppressor. 
Baron Sounino’s speech has confirmed 
these impressions, and the cheers of 
the Fascio have proved that an agree- 
ment existed between the new Inter- 
ventists party and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The howls, the imprecations and in- 
sults which the Socialist deputies hurl 
forth, and to which the Interventists 
reply with violence and scorn, made 
the prolonging of discussions undesir- 
able, and therefore the proposition of 
adjourning them till April met with 
general approbation ; the enormous ma- 
jority carried by the Cabinet and the 
way in which the Premier’s speech was 
applauded proves irrefutably the dis- 
position of the country and of the 
House. 

Abroad—I repeat it again—the for- 
mer designations of the ancient Italian 
parties must be forgotten, if one 
wishes to judge clearly the present 
Parliamentary situation. The topog- 
raphy of the House is very clear, as I 
have explained. On one side the pow- 
erful Fascio of the Interventists; on 
the other the Official Socialists, whose 
deplorable attitude is well known 
throughout Europe; and in the third 
place the Parliamentary Union, led by 
Signor Cocco-Ortu, and composed of 
unrelenting Giolittians who conspire 
secretly against the Government, but 
dare not vote against it on the great 
patriotic questions for fear of ir- 
remediably ruining their reputation in 
the eyes of the country. 





THE NEW PROVINCIALISM. 


Tne world has lost its wishing cap. 
It. ig no longer within the power of 
the richest man in the richest city of 
the Empire to have what he wouid like 
for dinner, to command as much labor 
as he can pay for, to go to what corner” 

Livina Ack, Vou. X, No. 488. 


of the earth he desires, to associate 
exclusively with whom he chooses, to 
buy what he wants, to work at what 
he prefers, or to play at what he 
pleases. We are in the bondage of a 
great purpose and we are all bound. 
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Of course, there never was a time when 
those who were not rich could have 
their will in all these matters. Nev- 
ertheless, we all had our little wishing 
eaps, especially those of us who lived 
in or near the greater cities of the 
Empire. Within our means, everything 
was ours—and if we did not have very 
much we had a sense that many things 
we went without were yet not outside 
our reach. Poverty insists on renun- 
ciation, but unless it reaches the point 
of misery it leaves its victims a wide 
field of choice. If a man is willing to 
forego this, he can have that. He is 
free to economize or dispense within 
limits as he likes, and of this freedom 
while it is his he is always conscious. 
All this was never so true as it has 
been in the last fifty years before the 
war. Means of communication had be- 
come perfect. The machinery which en- 
abled a man to satisfy his wants, his 
wishes or his whims by putting pounds, 
shillings or pence into a slot was far 
more complete than it has ever been since 
the world began; indeed, he somehow 
forgot that it was machinery at all, 
and regarded the social organization as 
some sort of derivative of the law of 
Nature. He began to think that, like 
Nature, it was uniform, and to disbe- 
lieve in the miracle which could alter 
it. Now the machinery is broken—in 
vain he tries to make it work. 

Everyone who is not a 
startled. Who could have dreamed four 
years ago that today every person in 
the kingdom would be in practically the 
same position with regard to the staple 
foods, and that the seeming fact that 
everything pertaining to the “lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life’’ depended 
on money would prove to be a theory? 

Obviously no one knows how long 
this state of things may continue, but 
its effect must last for at least a gen- 
eration. Consider the children whom 
the war overtook in their earliest teens. 
They are still too young to work for 


child is 
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the war, and not too old to be molded 
in character by its conditions. They 
will all know the meaning of sparing, 
and they will all be familiar with the 
thought of equality. It seems natural 
to them that everyone should work, 
and that few, where the necessaries of 
life are concerned, should either waste 
or give. They will be steadied by a 
great national interest, but, so far as 
the lighter side of life is concerned 
(which, after all, can never be elimi- 
nated), they will perhaps be hampered 
by a certain provincialism. It is not 
easy, no doubt, to say what provin- 
cialism means. It has no longer any 
exclusively local suggestion. It sug- 
gests limits rather than locality, and 
all limitations are narrowing whether 
they are imposed upon us by the cir- 
cumstances of our peaceful village en- 
vironment or by the world catastrophe 
of a great war. The children in their 
teens will not see the energies of 
women spent upon the maintenance of 
enjoyable social conditions. A great 
economy of time will make it impossi- 
ble. This means less effort to please, 
less of the polish which comes of leis- 
The basis of hospitality is, after 
A certain lavishness became 
If we have only enough 
for ourselves, we may still with an 
effort entertain our friends, but such 
an effort will not be very generally 
made. Besides, it is not so easy to get 
at our friends, even if they have time 
to visit or receive us. We must per- 
force in great measure “keep ourselves - 
to ourselves,” and the eccentricities of 
the family will thus develop. The 
prevalence of sorrow and anxiety, must 
intensify the new tendency, and cor- 
ners will not be rubbed off. The ser- 
vant question in the middle and upper 
middle become acute. 
Friends are less welcome when they 
increase work, and they naturally hesi- 
tate to put their former hostesses to 
Already the professional man 


ure. 
all, food. 
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classes is 


trouble. 
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and woman feel a new sympathy for 
the poor—not a new pity, but a new 
understanding of the limitations im- 
posed by lack of leisure, especially the 
lack of society. The middle class world 
presents to the fifteen-year-old child 
an utterly different aspect from that 
which it presented to his or her 
mother. Some social intercourse is, 
however, a necessity, and we must, 
metaphorically speaking, seek it next 
door, whether our neighbor is one with 
whom we are in natural sympathy or 
not. The result is that we shall never 
feel quite at home. There will be the 
slight social discomfort which exists 
in a provincial society in which peo- 
ple come together because they must, 
not because they want to. They are 
a little critical, a little reserved, a 
little careful, not perfectly at their 
ease. In some ways it is a very good 
thing, but it does not make women 
of the world. : 

The subject of housekeeping is just 
now an absorbing one. There was a 
time not long ago when it may be said 
to have been a matter of good man- 
ners to put it aside in conversation, 
and it would be hardly too much to say 
that it was for many women a matter 
of principle to relegate it to a second- 
ary place in their thoughts. Reaction 
as well as rations have altered all this. 
At the very moment when so many 
young women are breaking altogether 
with home life and offering their whole 
strength to the nation, the mothers 
and wives whose age or whose circum- 
stances forbid their serving their coun- 
try directly talk of little but house- 
hold management. No farmer’s wife of 
the early “sixties” ever thought more 
about providing for her family, about 
cooking receipts, housecleaning and 
dressmaking than the London profes- 
sional man’s wife does now. Her ob- 
session will not be without effect upon 
the minds of her children, who will 
almost certainly revert to an earlier 
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and to what we have been accustomed 
to think a more provincial type. When 
every household difficulty could be 
solved by “ringing up,” or a few years 
earlier by sending a postcard, it could 
be dismissed in a few moments. But 
if the boiler leaks now we must think 
how we can manage for a week or two 
without it, as the far-away farmer’s 
wife did seventy years ago; and if 
something prevents the arrival of the 
meat or the butter, we must be im- 
mersed in the consideration of how to 
keep the wolf from the door. It may 
still be possible to consider less mun- 
dane subjects, and very serious 
thoughts must come in the train of 
war. The presence of death turns the 
most housewifely woman into a theo- 
logian or a spiritualist. But youth in 
the long-legged and _ short-memoried 
stage will not long endure contempla- 
tion or sorrow. There is in the atmo- 
sphere a sort of scorn of what is not 
practical, of books and _ philosophies, 
moods and melancholies. There is a 
tendency to regard as indoor self-in- 
dulgence all occupations or meditations 
undertaken under a roof other than 
hard work, or set pleasure like the 
play. Outdoor games are as much 
deprecated, and “the land” will almost 
certainly deliver the next generation 
of young women from athleticism. At- 
mospheres change as the wind changes, 
but the children growing to maturity 
in the war atmosphere will never 
throw off its effect. They have seen 
duty very close, too close to see it 
whole perhaps, and only the he 
roes and saints on the one hand 
and the bad lots on the other 
will lose the very stern impression 
of a very partial vision. The new gen- 
eration will be no soft one, for good 
or evil. 

Whatever may be in store for the 
country in the way of social changes, 
and the most conservative are prepared 
to face some measure of revolutionary 
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legislation, the changes will not find us 
where we were five years ago. The 
young men of the nation, rich and poor, 
have together been through an experi- 
ence too great to come within the scope 
of this article. The women and chil- 
dren at home have also moved nearer 
to one another, and must, we think, 
henceforth regard life more nearly 
from the same point of view, a more 
matter-of-fact and primitive one, a 
more limited and realistic one, than— 
so far as educated women are con- 
cerned—they have ever done before. 
Is this regrettable? We suppose not; 
but it is idle to say that many of us 
will not regret it. It was wrong, no 
doubt, of the better-off folk to take 
The Spectator. 





the ease of life for granted, to forget 
the endless toil which made of the 
great towns one huge shop where 
everything had its price and nothing 
that could be desired could not be seen 
and where an artificial life seemed the 
only natural one. If we live another 
ten or twenty years, we shall many of 
us look back to it and tell young peo- 
ple about it as a time of great happi- 
ness. It produced a type which has 
been very suddenly broken. The stamp 
of the war broke it. No very young 
people belong to it even now, and in 
the growing children it cannot be 
traced. The world is a new and, to all 
but the youngest of us, a very strange 
place. 








Once upon a time, in the old days 
before ration cards, there was a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter. It was as 
patriotic a little pat as was ever born 
in Dorset and it yearned to do its bit. 
To be spread on hot toast for a soldier 
home on leave; worked into a wedding 
cake for a V. C. and his bride; sent in 
a mustard tin by a mother to her boy 
in Flanders, met by a shell on the way 
and blown into his dugout side by side 
with a French roll and a barrel of 
oysters—these were some of its day- 
dreams. But it never breathed them 
to anyone; it lay quite quiet on the 
counter behind the rasher machine, 
and it didn’t contradict Mr. Jones 
when he said “No butter today” to 
seventy-five customers. It knew its 
time would come. 

And it did. Lord de Courcy Mangles 
carried it home in his waistcoat pocket. 
He wasn’t in the queue. He merely 
looked in to inquire after Mrs. Jones 
and the children and to remark how 
well Mr. Jones was standing the strain 
and he was sending him a brace of 
pheasants. 
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“IT shouldn’t do it for ourselves, of 
course,” he said to Lady de Courcy 
Mangles, “it’s for the poor old Mater’s 
sake; you can’t eat cart-grease at sev- 
enty-three, and perhaps I haven’t been 
as good a son as I might have been. 
I wish it was twice as big.” 

Then, as luck would have it, he 
happened on the following recipe in 
the Press: 


How to DousLe Your Butrter. 


To a quarter of a pound of warm 
butter take a quarter of a pint of 
warm milk and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Work all together into a paste 
with a spatula. Leave until cold, when 
you will find the butter is twice its 
original size. 


It was quite true. The pat was very 
proud of itself when Lady de Courcy 
Mangles had finished with it. It was 
rather pale and its sides trembled a 
little, but it tasted all right, she said, 
when she licked the spatula and gave 
Lord de Courcy Mangles a bit on her 
thumb. “Darling Mum,” he wrote, 
“I’m sending you half a pound of 
















On Canteens. 


Dorset. Stick to it yourself; don’t let 
’em handle it in the kitchen.” 

But the Duchess was a selfless old 
lady. “As if I could swallow a 
mouthful with a Convalescent Home 
for Wounded Officers just opposite,” 
she said to Miss Gibbs, her companion. 
“I only wish there was more of it; I’m 
afraid half a pound won’t go round.” 

“T’ll make it a pound,” said Miss 
Gibbs, who was a walking encyclopedia 
of war recipes. And she did. The pat 
of butter went paler than ever and it 
trembled to its soul. But there was the 
right stuff in it. It pulled itself to- 
gether and looked its most inviting 
when the Matron uncovered it. 

But the officers had aunts in Devon- 

Punch. 
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shire and weekly hampers. ‘“There’s 
a Tommies’ tea party next door,” they 
said; “drop it in there with our 
compliments.” 

“Quite a hundred are expected, I’m 
told,” said the Matron; “we must give 
them a taste apiece.” And she went 
ahead with a spatula. 

The pat was the color of ashes and 
fainted clean away at the finish. But 
the Matron put it in an ice pack and 
it lived long enough to smile at the 
promoters of the tea party. “It'll do 
to grease the cake tins,’ they said, 
“but we'll have margarine for the 
bread and butter.” 

That broke its heart. It-gave one 
choky sob and fell lifeless in the dish. 





ON CANTEENS. 


Life in a Canteen closely resembles 
that of the bee in the hive—for there 
is no room in either for the drone. 
Everyone has his allotted place, or 
rather hers, for women are certainly 
the preponderating sex in canteen life. 

In 1914 it stood for something so 
novel, this working in a canteen, that 
those who were fortunate enough to 
have friends in high" places and vo 
could aspire to be a member of a shift 
at one of the London Station Buffets, 
felt they had acquired a social cachet 
—it was even a distinction to »e that 
hard-worked person, the. “Sink Worm” 
—but times have changed—and now 
there are canteens and buffets innu- 
merable, literally from John o’Groats 
to Land’s End, and there is more hard 
work than distinction about them 

Canteens have played a great part in 
bringing -together the classes and the 
masses, and more especially was this 
the case early in the war, for among 
those fine soldiers of the “first hundred 
thousand” there was often diffidence 
and a little self-conscious expression on 


the face of the Tommy when a gentle- 
woman would put a plate of sausages 
and mash on the table before him. “I 
don’t like to see you waiting on the 
likes of me, Marm,” said a lad in 
khaki. It is, however, just this touch 
of nature that makes the whole world 
kin, and there is a camaraderie in a 
canteen that is delightful—it is so sel- 
dom that the visitor forgets to express 
thanks and gratitude for what he 
knows is a voluntary service. A Scotch 
sailor, just home after some cruel 
months in the North Sea, was at a 
London buffet en route for Glasgow. 
When he tendered a: coin in payment 
he was told he was a guest—that it 
was a Free Buffet. His mood was so 
joyous—he could accept nothing he 
did ‘not pay for—he would be “be- 
holden to nobody”’—and suddenly he 
saw the Red Cross box in which those 
who wished could drop a coin. For a 
long time he wavered between a “baw- 
bee” and a fiorin—all the small change 
he had—there was a little clink, the 
door slammed and he had passed out 
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into the dark night. When the coins 
in that box were counted later on, sure 
it was the florin that was there. 

But if canteens have brought into 
touch those who were social strangers, 
they have gone even further in helping 
to form friendships between ourselves 
and those who have come from the 
very outposts of the Empire. On the 
battlefields and at the bases in France 
they have met each other—man to man 
—but it has been left to the women 
who work in canteens to show the 
spirit of hospitality, the spirit of serv- 
ice rendered, for which in all ages 
the women of England have been fa- 
mous. The Australian canteen in 
Horseferry Road—the Maple _ Leat 
Club—The New Zealand Club in Rus- 
sell Square, where also the Maori has 
his home, these and many others are 
centers where East meets West, and 
where it is “open house” night and day. 
In many of these clubs the canteens 
are never empty; in the New Zealand 
one, for instance, a hot dinner is served 
at 2 a. M., and a breakfast at 5 A. M., 
for drafts and men leaving for the 
Front, and several old residents from 
that Colony give up their time in going 
to the great London stations at night 
and meeting the trains from France, 
so as to escort the “Tenderfoot” across 
London and prevent his falling into the 
hands of those harpies and prowlers 
who are ever ready to “assist” the sol- 
dier who has a little money in his 
pocket. 

This good work is also undertaken 
by some of the W. A. A. C. S. and the 
National Guard, also by a society of 
ladies picturesquely called “Swans,” 
after the name of their founder. To 
arrive at Charing Cross in a dense fog, 
in a hurly burly of strangers and con- 
fusion, to be tired, cold and lonely, 
and still in the mental atmosphere of 
the “other side,” with all its horrors, 
and to have only the most elementary 
idea of the geography of London, and 
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then to be met with an outstretched 
hand and a word of welcome; this 
must, indeed, bring a sense of gladness 
and a restful feeling of coming “home.” 

The Free Buffet at Charing Cross— 
and it is entirely run by ladies—has 
done an enormous business ever since 
the beginning of the war. Who does 
not know the joy of a cup of tea when 
he has but recently crossed the Chan- 
nel, and that sandwich of bread and 
cheese, which has a taste so peculiarly 
English? Often the workers can hardly 
keep pace with the streams of men 
who pour out of the Continental trains 
—and yet they always seem to find 
time for a word of cheer, to welcome 
and to speed the parting guest. Tommy 
is not behind in his appreciation of a 
little joke. “Keep out of the range of 
them guns, Bill,’ a soldier will say as 
he sees his mate sipping hot tea under 
fire from the beautiful little models of 
a Tank, a Dreadnought and an Aero- 
plane that decorate the buffet—and 
were Christmas gifts to the ladies: A 
hearty laugh goes round, and that is 
the best of tonics. 

The Chureh Army and the Y. M. C. 
A. have canteens all over London and 
far beyond, for their work extends to 
munition and shipbuilding centers, to 
camps and dockyards and to countries 
beyond the Seas. Mr. Punch’s panacea 
for all ills—“feed the brute’—is the 
first principle applied to these can- 
teens. But afterwards come music and 
song, the ubiquitous gramophone, the 
charm of the bagatelle board and the 
quiet corner for correspondence. In 
France these canteens are, if possible, 
more patronized even than here—and 
station buffets at Havre, at Boulogne 
and other ports of arrival are simply 
thronged by newly-arrived | troops. 
The rush is overwhelming, and the 
“Thank you” often takes the form 
of ringing cheers for their host- 
esses as they entrain for’ the 
Front. “Tommy” is an ardent collec- 
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tor of souvenirs, and at one of the 

French port canteens so many mugs 

were carried off that the “Chief” went 

along the platform calling out “Give 

me my mugs.” There was no response. 

The train was almost on the move, and, 
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getting desperate, she ran up and down 
in a distracted manner, shouting, 
“Mugs, mugs.” “All right, Mum, we 
are all here,’ roared back some sotl- 
diers from the now fast retreating 


train. 





MADAME CURIE AND RADIUM. 


Twenty or thirty years ago it was 
the fashion to lay down that certain 
branches of learning or research were 
within the province and aptitude of 
women, while others were not. Women. 
it was said, may steceed in literature, 
in art, or in historical study; but eco- 
nomics, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences are not within their scope. 

It must probably be conceded that 
there was some substratum of reason 
in this classification. It certainly can- 
not be denied that more instances can 
he produced of the successful women 
novelists, poets, painters, than of suc- 
cessful women students of the sciences. 
It is not easy to determine the cause 
of this. Some would say that the op- 
portunity has been denied to women of 
a fair start in the natural sciences. 
No one can now expect to become a 
discoverer who is not at any rate fairly 
acquainted with the “achievements of 
those in whose footsteps he or she must 
follow. But is this really the obstacle? 
It appears pretty clearly from the his- 
tory of many of the great discoverers 
that they were drawn by irresistible 
attraction to the pursuits they followed 
and careless of ary worldly obstacles. 
In many cases:it does not appea1 that 
they received any encouragement from 
outside sources; on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that within the 
last 'few decades scientific work of the 
first importance has - been accom- 
plished by women; and this must 
surely be connected with the fact that 
during the period mentioned scientific 
teaching and stimulus has for the first 


- metal, 


time become easily and generally ac- 
cessible to them. 

Beyond doubt, Madame Curie 
stands foremost among the new race 
of scientific women; and for this rea- 
son an account of her career, such as 
we have now the opportunity of read- 
ing, cannot fail to be welcome.* Mrs. 
Cunningham has had the advantage of 
obtaining authentic particulars of Mad- 
ame Curie’s life from the best source 
that can be imagined—Madame Curie 
herself. We learn of her parentage, 
her early surroundings, her student life 
in Paris and the circumstances of her 
marriage. On the purely scientific side 
the book is less satisfactory, and it 
may be doubted whether any very clear 
conception of Madame Curie’s discov- 
eries, and their scientific bearing, could 
be gained from it. It will perhaps be 
useful to attempt some recapitulation 
of them. 

Passing over her earlier investiga- 
tions on magnetism, we come to the 
epoch of 1893, forever memorable for 
Becquerel’s discovery of spontaneous 
emission by the rare metal uranium of 
rays capable of affecting a photo- 
graphic plate—the discovery of radio- 
activity. Madame Curie was one of 
the first to cultivate the new field of 
research. She found that another rare 
thorium, possessed similar 
properties. But the important clue 
which led subsequently to such sensa- 
tional developments was that pitch- 
blende, the naturally occurring crude 


*“Madam Curie and the Story of Radium,” 
rd Marion Cunningham. London: The St. 
atherine’s Press, 1s. net 
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oxide of uranium, was found to be sev- 
eral times more active than the amount 
of uranium contained in it would 
have led one to anticipate. This fun- 
damental contribution to the subject 
was made-by-Madame Curie alone. The 
next step was made by M. and Mme. 
Curie. By submitting pitehblende to 
chemical analysis—that is, by separat- 
ing it into its various metallic constit- 
uents (for many metals besides ura- 
nium are contained in this ore)—it was 
found that a strongly radioactive sub- 
stance chemically similar to the metal 


bismuth was present. This was called ° 


polonium, in honor of Madame Gurie’s 
native country. A further investiga- 
tion, carried out by M. and Mme. Curie, 
with M. Bémont, showed that another 
radioactive substance chemically sim- 
ilar to barium was present in pitch- 
blende. To this the name radium was 
given, long before it had been isolated 
in a pure state. 

The next step-was to separate this 
active substance in a pure state from 
the barium with which it was mixed, 
and this part of the work, due in the 
main to Madame Curie, was, in the 
writer’s opinion, by far the most for- 
midable. The steps taken are fairly 
intelligible to anyone with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry, but to 
conclude from this that they were easy 
to carry out would indeed be wide of 
the mark. As well suppose a student 
who had watched attentively the de- 
tails of a bold and novel surgical op- 
eration could plan out and execute it 
like a great master of the surgical 
art. 

The cost of the difficulty is the ex- 
tremely small proportion in which ra- 
dium exists in pitchblende. The quan- 
tity is something like one part in three 
million: thus the problem of extract- 
ing it is very different indeed from 
that of an ordinary chemical or metal- 
lurgical extraction when the product 
desired forms a large fraction of the 





whole quantity of material - worked 
upon. 
In the early stages the difficulty for 
an experimenter consisted in the large 
bulk of material to be handled. It is 
obviously useless to start with any- 
thing short of a very large amount 
‘when the ultimate product forms so 
small a fraction of it. Very many tons 
of pitchblende would be required to 
yield an ounce of radium. Complex 
and repeated chemical operations have 
to be performed on this large bulk of 
material, and it is gradually reduced in 
amount. Practically it is impossible 
to carry out these:early stages of the 
work in a laboratory. The vessels and 
other appliances are not on a_ suf- 
ficiently large scale to get through the 
work with a reasonable expenditure 
of labor and time. Madame Curie had 
therefore to go to a chemical factory 
to get this part of the work done; and 
it may be conjectured that the difii- 
culty of getting work like this, of a 
difficult and tentative kind, organized 
in an establishment not under her own 
managemen: demanded no small expen- 
diture of ne*vons force. Finaily. how- 
ever, the radium was in great part ex- 
tracted along with the chemically kin- 
dred metal barium. The bulk of ma- 
terial to be handled was now reduced 
to an easily manageable amount, and, 
so far, matters were easier, as Madame 
Curie could work with her own hands, 
and thus control the exact procedure 
far more easily. But further formid- 
able difficulties remained to be dealt 
with, the radium was still only a very 
small fraction of the whole quantity of 
material, and, what was worse, the 
material with which it was mixed— 
barium—was extremely difficult to sep- 
arate from it. Radium and harium,are 
so like one another in their chemical 
behavior that it is extremely difficult 
to find any process which will act se- 
lectively on one, leaving the other un- 
touched. In fact, the search for a 
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process which will completely accom- 
plish this has failed, even up to the 
present moment. It is necessary to be 
content with the kind of process called 
a fractional crystallization, which sep. 
arated the material into a part richer 
and a part poorer in radium. Each of 
these parts must be treated again in 
the same way, and so on almost inter- 
minably. To avoid indefinite multipli- 
cation of the samples, it becomes neces- 
sary to devise a systematic scheme by 
which the worse part of the better is 
mixed with the better part of the 
worst. To go further into this would 
take us too far, but enough has been 
said to show how formidable was the 
task of separating pure radium. It is 
true that the process has now been im- 
proved in detail, so as to make it con- 
siderably less laborious. But in esti- 
mating the difficulty and labor of Mad- 
ame Curie’s work, we must consider, 
not how it might have been done, but 
how it was done. 

The results are widely known. The 
wonderful properties of radium have 
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become a byword. These, indeed, are 
not different in kind from those pos- 
sessed by uranium, according to Bec- 
euerel’s original discovery; but they 
are so incomparably more powerful as 
to open up a new chapter of scientific 
research, of which M. and Mme. Curie 
were pioneers. 

The essential interest of radioactive 
bodies (as we now know) is that they 
are undergoing a spontaneous trans- 
mutation, and that we are able to ac- 
tually see in operation the process of 
which the alchemists sought in vain to 
catch a glimpse. It is true that this 
has not yet brought untold wealth to 
Madame Curie or anyone else; but the 
insight we have gained into the struc- 
ture of atoms, and the behavior of 
electricity in rapid motion, has given 
a rich intellectual reWard to those ca- 
pable of appreciating it in this genera- 
tion. And it cannot be doubted that a 
practical reward not less great will be 
reaped by our descendants, even though 
it is not possible yet to indicate pre- 
cisely how this will come about. 

R. J. Strutt. 





THE GERMANIZATION OF THE BALTIC. 


The Emperor William has informed 
the President of the Lower House of 
the Prussian Diet that “only our grand- 
children” will rightly appreciate the 
full significance of Germany’s victéry 
in the Hast, though the Kaiser himself, 
with that prophetic vision of his, can 
already discern it to be “one of the 
greatest successes in the history of the 
world.” His Majesty’s grandchildren 
will doubtless undergo many experi- 
ences which would greatly astonish 
hii, but we hope that the significance 
of the German walkover against the 
Bolshevists may become pretty plein 
long before their day,, The Emperor 
attributes one very important consc- 
quence to it which affords him, he is 


good enough to say, great joy and satis- 
faction. It is that, so far as human 
judgment can foretell—so he remarks 
with unaccustomed modesty—‘the Ger- 
manization of:the Baltic lands is now 
made secure for all time.” That, in- 
deed, would be an event pregnant with 
very important consequences. But, as 
the Kaiser himself indicates, human 
judgment—even among Hohenzollerns 
—is fallible. His ancestor, for exam- 
ple, thought that he could outwit’ and 
defeat Napoleon. It will be only pru- 
dent 4@ “wait and see” before drawing 
such a very large inference from a pre- 
earious and changing military situa- 
tion. That the prospect of turning 
the Baltic into a German lake should 
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please the Emperor and please his sub- 
jects is most natural. It is an old am- 
bition of his family, going back to be- 
fore the Peace of Westphalia. The 
Hohenzollern of those days, Treitschke 
tells us, “hoped to dominate the Baltic 
from the harbor of Stettin as a King 
of the Vandals”—so early did remin- 
iscences of the barbarians appeal to this 
dynasty. But Austria joined Sweden 
to defeat his hereditary claims to this 
morsel, “so he had to be satisfied with 
the Church lands of Saxony and West- 
phalia as compensation for the mouths 
of the Oder.” The historian assures 
us that he never overcame this dis- 
appointment. It was as bitter as the 
abandonment of his long-considered 
scheme for the conquest of Silesia, 
which he had to drop because he 
wanted the help of Austria, who owned 
that province, in the struggle witn 
Louis XIV. He had to bequeath the 
plunder of his Austrian ally to his suc- 
cessors, as well as his Baltic desires. 
The gratification of the Kaiser at the 
supposed fulfilment of this hereditary 
wish of his family is easy to under- 
stand, but then so is the perturbation 
which it must occasion in the non- 
German Baltic peoples. These _ be- 
nighted folk, it would seem, do not 
relish as they should the prospect of 
being “Germanized for all time.’ They 
seem to think that the process might be 
harmful and ignominious. They are 
hinting already that the mere prelimi- 
nary dealings between Germany and 
Finland do not altogether square with 
the principle of “self-determination” 
which Count Hertling and Herr von 
Kiihlmann have adopted with such 
effusion. 

They would seem to have sufficient 
grounds for uneasiness. The Aaland 
Islands are so admirable a site for a 
strong naval base that the presence 
there of the forces of any Great Power 
is a threat to all the secondary Baltic 
States. To Sweden the menace is ai- 


rect and formidable. Such a Power 
in possession of the islands could cut 
the sea communications between the 
northern and southern provinces of 
the kingdom in two and would be 
within a few hours’ steam of the capi- 
tal. The peril is so manifest and so 
great that a treaty with France, Eng- 
land and Germany has long restrained 
Russia from fortifying the group. At 
Brest, Herr von Kiihlmann said that 
the subject was of the greatest im- 
portance to Germany. The treaty, he 
pointed out, must be reframed, but the 
nations on the Baltic shore, especially 
Sweden, “should be requested to give” 
—not their ‘assent, but—‘“their advice 
and signature.’ The treaty with the 
Bolshevists accordingly provides that 
Germany, Russia, Finland and Sweden 
are to make a special agreement for- 
bidding the permanent fortification of 
the islands. It is graciously added 
that “at Germany’s desire, other States 
bordering on the Baltic are to be given 
a voice in the matter.” None of them, 
it would seem, has been given a voice 
so far. Neither apparently has Sweden. 
Herr von Kiihlmann stgted at Brest 
that he had reason to suppose the 
wishes of the Swedish people lay in 
the direction he suggested. Then he 
acted on the supposition. The Germans 
landed troops on the islands and made 
a bargain with the independent Repub- 
lic of Finland. A few days ago Herr 
von Kiihlmann’s immediate subordi- 
nate informed the Reichstag that Ger- 
many was still negotiating with Swe- 
den, but that Sweden had accepted the 
fact and “no longer raised objection.’ 
By the treaty with Finland, Germany 
promised to try to secure the recogni- 
tion of Finnish independence, and Fin- 
land—as a first exercise of that right 
—pledged herself not to alienate ‘any 
part of her territory to a third Power 
without the assent of her German 
patrons. It may be mentioned inciden- 
tally that the 25,000 inhabitants of 
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the islands, all of whom are of Swed- 
ish origin, long ago voted for union 
with Sweden. This effort at “self-de- 
termination” seems to be overlooked 
in Berlin. Swedish newspapers re- 
mark that a very unpleasant complica- 
tion has arisen, and that no German 
help was required to keep order in the 
islands. In Norway the transaction is 
thought to be far from creditable to 
the Finnish Republic. The president 
of a Finnish deputation in Christiania 
has had to complain of the coolness 
with which he and his colleagues were 
received, to listen to the President of 
the Storthing’s ,explanation that it 
arose from fear lest Finland “might 
become dependent upon another coun- 
try,” and to read downright state- 
ments in influential journals to the 
effect that “German intervention is 
jeopardizing the future of Scandina- 
via.” Now that Germany holds Fin- 
land and with her other vassal States, 
torn from Russia, the entire south 
The Times. 
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shore of the Baltic, from the Narya to 
Denmark, perhaps the Northern na- 
tions may bethink them of the curious 
qualification which the Central Powers 
made to their acceptance of the Pope's 
reference to the freedom of the seas. 

We drew attention to it at the time, 
and pointed out that whereas the Pope 
spoke of the seas generally, the Cen- 
tral ‘Powers spoke of “the ‘high’ seas 
as though the closing of the Baltic and 
the Black Seas were in German minds.” 
Count Czernin, a few days afterwards, 
explicitly stated that he purposely 
used the term the “high” seas because 
“he did not extend the idea to tlhe 
narrow seas.” The Scandinavian Pow- 
ers may perhaps think that they are2 
witnessing the first practical applica- 
tion of this modified conception of mari- 
time freedom, and perhaps they may not 
be wrong. The Kaiser’s exultant procla- 
mation that the Germanization of their 
lands is assured forever will hardly 
tend to calm suspicions of the kind. 





WARTIME 


SHIPBUILDING. 


“Tonnage,” said the Prime Minister, 
“is victory,” and as we believe in the 
truth of this pregnant aphorism, we 
must be dismayed at the revelation of 
our shipping position that has been 


given to us in the last few weeks. If 
victory and tonnage are synonymous, 
then the policy of the Government, 
which, after long months of control, 
has left us the poorer by over 3,000,000 
tons of good carrying steamers, has 
postponed, and come within measur- 
able distance of destroying, our hopes 
of a victorious finish. We began the 
war with 16,000,000 tons gross of 
steamers of more than 1,600 tons each ; 
a large part of this total has been in 
the service of the Navy since the be- 
ginning of the war, and of the balance 
available for the carriage of food, ma- 
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terials and exports, a very considerable 
portion was lost last year without 
being replaced by the yards. That is 
the position in which the country is 
placed, and of which until recently no 
public explanation had been given. 
Slackness has been imputed to the men 
and a certain apathy to the’ masters, 
and the two causes combined were the 
fullest explanation that the First Lord 
would give in his speech; but it was 
everywhere felt to be inadequate, and 
we ventured to supplement it by a 
third governing cause—“too much se- 
recy and bureaucracy.” That diagno- 
sis has been confirmed by the ship- 
builders and their men, by the critical 
speeches of Mr. Mackinder and Sir 
Walter Runciman in the House of Com- 
mons, and still more by Mr. Macna- 
mara’s reply, which scarcely attempted 





to answer the charges brought against 
the Government for its policy of inten- 
sified control and interference. 

The joint statement of masters and 
men was evoked by Sir Eric Geddes’s 
criticism, which, whether right or 
wrong, has had the indirect effect of 
clearing the air and letting some much- 
needed light on to the ways of Govern- 
ment departments. The reply, they 
say, is conceived in no spirit of contro- 
versy, but from a sense of duty to the 
public as well as to the employers and 
workers in the shipyards, and it is 
in effect a history of the negotiations 
that masters and men have carried on 
with the Government for the better 
management and disposal of labor. In 
November last the Employers’ Federa- 
tion and the Trades Unions, recognizing 
how serious things were, wrote to the 
Premier asking him to meet a deputa- 
tion which would put before him sug- 
gestions for getting the best out of the 
available labor, and pointing out that 
reorganization was absolutely neces- 
sary to get rid of the overlapping be- 
tween different Government depart- 
ments. The deputation went to the 
Prime Minister, and proposed that 
greater power should be given to the 
Ministry of National Service and the 
Ministry of Labor, both of whom 
should be advised by a joint Commit- 
tee of employers’ and workmen’s rep- 
resentatives. The reception seems to 
have been “sympathetic,” but the trans- 
fer of power was not made, because 
a new Committee of the War Cabinet 
was to be appointed, which would put 
all to rights. This Committee appears 
to have come to nothing, and though 
the Premier was favorably impressed 
by the scheme of getting advice direct 
from masters and men, the plan was 
never allowed to mature, and after 
four months of delay things are very 
much where they were before the sug- 
gestion was ever made to the Govern- 
“It is impossible to believe that 


ment. 
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the First Lord had these negotiations 
in mind when he made.his speech on 
the Navy Estimates.” 

While this statement was being set 
up in type, the debate on shipbuilding 
was in progress in the House of Com- 
mons, and from every quarter mem- 
hers with first-hand knowledge of 
shipbuilding, got up to tell the same 
story of over-centralization, fussy con- 
trol, conflicting orders, leading all to 
the same _ result—discouragement of 
masters and men. Mr. ;, Mackinder, 
speaking for a Glasgow constituency, 
and Sir Walter Runciman, speaking as 
a shipowner—two men whose views on 
economics are the poles apart—were 
in agreement here. The fault, they de- 
clared, lay, not in the want of patriot- 
ism or the inherent vice of the British 
workman, or even in the lethargy of 
the British employer, but in the third 
and predominant member of the ship- 
building partnership, the British Gov- 
ernment. Keeping the direction in its 
own hands, the Government started 
with a preconceived theory of the 
standard ship—a theory that might be 
of great value to a builder of revolu- 
tionary ideas laying the foundations of 
a prosperity to be enjoyed twenty 
years hence, but is of considerably less 
value to a nation: that is losing steam- 
ers at the rate of fifteen or twenty a 
week, and wants new steamers now. 
When the standard ship was first pro- 
posed, builders pointed out that in 
practice each had a standard ship of 
his own, and they could build most 
quickly by confining themselves to their 
own familiar types. Mr. Macnamara 
told them that they were Solomons, 
wise after the event, but that is less 
than fair. They were wise from the 
beginning and their predictions have 
come true. The standard ship has 


proved in present circumstances im- 
practicable, and has varied its type 
and changed its form—as it was bound 
to do—to meet the capacities and the 



















peculiarities of different yards. Plans 
for. new ships were sent down from 
headquarters, proved to be inadequate, 
withdrawn, varied, altered; work be- 
gun with spirit was countermanded, 
undone, started afresh and changed 
again; four vessels, according to Mr. 
Mackinder, were ordered in the same 
yard at the same time, of the same type 
and the same dimensions. They were 
completed as four entirely different 
‘ships. The effect of this chopping and 
changing was, in the first place, to lose 
time, and in the second to knock the 
spirit out of masters and mer. Sir Wal- 
ter Runciman, who has had over 100 
steamers built on'the East. Coast, told 
the House that he had never spent 
more than a quarter of an hour in 
making the contract, but the Govern- 
ment requires six months to make up 
its mind what it is going to do. Mean- 
while the men who see their work 
spoiled and their energy wasted, who 
are flooded with rhetorical appeals and 
vague statements of urgency, but are 
never told the true figures of losses, 
grow disheartened and discontented 
and refuse to believe a word that the 
Government tells them—a _ scepticism 
which is perhaps the most dangerous 
factor in the industrial life of England 
today. The men have lost all con- 
fidence in the Government, and it is 
eyond the power of the masiers to re- 
store their belief. 

Unhappily, the somewhat platform 
speech in which Mr. Macnamera re- 
plied for the Government does not en- 
courage us to hope that the Govern- 
ment even yet realizes the pinch of 
the shoe. We are not encouraged by 
lists of distinguished men serving on 
committees, unless we know that the 
sptrit ‘of administration is to be al- 
tered,.and the soul-killing principle of 
secrecy and control abandoned. It is 


‘obvious that 90 per cent of the energy 
expended in the direction of shipbuild- 
ing by the Government has not merely 
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been wasted, but has hampered pro- 
duction and delayed output, and that 
if the building of ships had been left 
to the enterprise of private owners, 
and the old machinery of industry, we 
should not today be in our present dan- 
gerous situation. Men who are wor- 
ried, harassed, bored, cannot give their 
best work to the nation, and it is only 
as we recover the atmosphere of free- 
dom that we shall work out our salva- 
tion. The fact that advisory or even 
executive powers are in the hands of 
experienced men does not compensate 
for the loss of freedom. The success- 
ful grocer is not necessarily the suc- 
cessful food controller; nor is the suc- 
cessful shipbuilder necessarily the suc- 
cessful controller of shipbuilding. What 
is wanted is not only technical knowl- 
edge at the top, but the willingness to 
leave something to private enterprise, 
and a healthy mistrust of State inter- 
ference. Because we have a Govern- 
ment and a bureaucracy with an undue 
belief in its own capacity we have lost 
the driving power of industry, and bred 
discontent in masters and men. 

In 1915 the munitions danger stirred 
the country deeply. Today we are con- 
fronted with a shipping danger which 
is less generally realized, but is no whit 
less threatening. The remedy is greater 
freedom, more truth, less bureaucracy 
and less secrecy; and it is to be hoped 
that the Government, after fifteen 
months of disastrous delay, will adopt 
it in time. 

The Economist. 





FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


The breakdown of Russia has not 
unnaturally added to the apprehensions 
of the investing public regarding the 
credit of France; and yet, though we 
admit that the feeling of anxiety is 
natural, we can see no sufficient ground 
for it. The truth, of course, is that 
to the great majority of people the 
finances of a powerful country like 
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France are a conundrum which they 
cannot fathom. France, in ordinary 
times, goes on borrowing, and appar- 
ently does not seem to feel the burden 
of her debt. But when war breaks out 
and the debt is enormously increased 
the public first begin to ask, Will 
France be able to bear the conse- 
quences? and ultimately works itself 
into a kind of fever. In our opinion 
there is no justification for this. France 
will weather the present storm, as she 
has weathered worse storms in the 
past. And there is no country in Eu- 
rope more likely to advance rapidly 
and successfully during the generation 
that will follow on the declaration of 
peace. France, it is perfectly true, has 
lent enormous sums to Russia. She 
found herself exposed to the hostility 
of Germany with a stationary popula- 
tion, and with a very heavy debt. She 
looked about for a powerful Ally. And 
as the feeling between Germany and 
Russia was by no means cordial, she 


thought she found in Russia what she 


was seeking for. Therefore, an al- 
liance was struck up between the two 
countries, and France lent on a large 
scale to Russia. But Russia now has 
accepted the terms dictated by Ger- 
many, which, speaking in round fig- 
ures, come to this: She is going to sur- 
render about one-fourth of her whole 
area, and at the same time she is giv- 
ing away nearly one-third of her en- 
tire population. If we do not mistake, 
the population of the territories which 
Germany demands from her is, iu 
round figures, about fifty-eight millions 
—that is, considerably larger than the 
population of Austria-Hungary, and 
only about seven millions less than the 
total population of Germany at the 
time the last census was taken. We 
do not wonder, then, that business men 
should ask, How can France borrow as 
she is borrowing now, and yet lose the 
enormous sums she has lent to Russia? 


The answer is simple. Franee will 
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suffer, of course, as every country that 
has engaged in this War and has piled 
up debt and lost many lives will suffer. 
But she will survive by really hard 
work continued almost day and night, 
and by denying herself enjoyments and 


‘comforts which she used to enjoy in 


peace time. If we remember rightly, 
France has lent altogether to Russia 
somewhat over five hundred millions 
sterling. We have not verified these 
figures, but we think they do not err 
very much. Assuming that the inter- 
est amounts on the average to five per 
cent—and we do not think that it 
amounts to anything like as much; 
still, we take five per cent—it would 
mean about twenty-five millions alto- 
gether, or, if anybody likes to put it at 
thirty millions, we do not object. Twen- 
ty-six millions per annum of interest 
due from Russia to France would 
amount exactly to half a miilion per 
week; and does any reader seriously 
believe that France will be gravely 
compromised by the loss of a little 
over haif a million a week, or some- 
thing ranging from twenty to thirty 
inillions sterling a year? The persons 
who subscribed to loans to Russia and 
their descendants will, of course, feel 
the pinch. They have been reckoning 
hitherto upon duly receiving their in- 
terest. And when that interest fails, 
they will find that they will have to 
cut off some little expenditure to which 
they had grown accustomed. Either 
they must reduce their savings or they 
must deny themselves some pleasure 
they have hitherto had. But it would 
be foolish in the extreme to suppose 
that a loss of five hundred or six hun- 
dred millions sterling will make the 
difference between prosperity and ad- 
versity to France. France, at the worst, 
will have to work hard and ‘to deny 
herself enjoyments. She will do it. 
And she will appear stronger than ever 
in a quarter of a century. There is, 
moreover, this much to be borne in 
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mind, that such a craven submission 
to an enemy as Russia has made is 
unheard of in the history of nations. 
Is it not probable—is it not even cer- 
tain—that there will be a _ reaction? 
And: when the reaction comes, when 
Germany finds herself in the last des- 
perate grips with the United States, 
The Statist. 
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the British Empire, France and Italy, 
and when a Russian military force is 
being re-armed and _ reorganized, is 
there any serions deubt that the debt 
of Russia will be again recognized, and 
that the worst that will happen to 
France is that she may not receive the 
terest for, perhaps, a year or two? 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Two worth-while additions are made 
to “Everyman’s Library” (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). One is a volume of strik- 
ing and characteristic tales by Nico- 
lai V. Gogol, which takes its title from 
the opening story “Taras Bulba,” and 
is provided with an illuminating intro- 
duction by John Cournos, who ren- 
dered the same service to Gogol’s “Dead 
Souls” in the same series. The other 
is the “Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz,” 
in two volumes, with an Introduction 
by David Ogg, a very frank and in- 
timate piece of autobiography, which 
throws light on political, ecclesiastical 
and social intrigues of seventeenth- 
century France. Jean Francois Paul 
de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, was a good 
deal of a blade in his day, who fought 
many a duel and had many a romance 
and took part in many conspiracies. 


Urbanites and suburbanites alike will 
enjoy Alan Dale’s lively narrative of 
the things that happen “When a Man 
Commutes” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and 
their joy will be very materially 
heightened by the multitude of gay 
sketches with which H. B. Martin illus- 
trates them. How a city dweller is be- 
guiled into buying suburban “lots”; the 
struggles which he has in persuading 
his.architect to let him have any of the 
things which he wants; his collisions 
with the contractor; the agility which 
he develops in running for trains; his 
observations of his fellow commuters, 
and his daily experiences in his new re- 


lations are described with unfailing 
vivacity and humor. Whoever takes up 
the book is. reasonably certain to read 
it through and to gurgie with laughter 
at every page. 


Nine essays, contributed by five 
writers, discussing the subject from 
widely different points of view, are 
grouped together in the volume entitled 
“Immortality: An Essay in Discovery” 
(The Macmillan Co.). The volume is 
intended to co-ordinate the results of 
scientific, psychical and Biblical re- 
search, but only one of the nine essays 
—that contributed by the Rev. C. W. 
Emmet on “The Bible and Hell”—falls 
within the third department of in- 
quiry. Canon B. H. Streeter, who edits 
the volume, is the author of essays on 
“The Resurrection of the Dead” and 
“The Life of the World to Come”; A. 
Clutton-Brock contributes the open- 
ing essay on “Presuppositions’ and 
Prejudgments” and a later chapter de- 
seribed as “A Dream of Heaven”; Dr. 
J. A. Hadfield, in a chapter on “The 
Mind and the Brain,’ discusses the 
subject from the standpoint of science; 
and Miss Lily Dougall, author of “Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia,” closes the volume 
with three essays upon Spiritualism 
and Theosophy and telepathic communi- 
cation with “the beyond.” Along which- 
ever line of discussion and evidence 
the reader may follow the subject, the 
volume will strengthen his faith in the 
reality of the life beyond death. 
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The impressive bulk of Luigi Carno- 
vale’s discussion of the often-put ques- 
tion “Why Italy Entered into the 
Great War,” published by the Italian- 
American Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago, need not deter the reader, for the 
apparent size is double the real size, 
by reason of the fact that the work is 
given first in English and next in 
Italian. This bi-lingual form gives it 
a double appeal. The explanation which 
the author, an Italian journalist and 
publicist, now resident in Chicago, 
gives of the reasons which led Italy 
in 1915, to part with her associates in 
the Triple Alliance and to enter the 
war against them, is abundantly satis- 
fying, and is based on a broad review 
of Italian history. It is not surprising 
that the author’s nationality and 
temperament should make his literary 
style at times too fervent, or that his 
anticipations of future reconstruction, 
not only for Italy but for the world. 
should be extremely radical, but read- 
ers who cannot adopt his point of view, 
or wholly accept his conclusions will 
value the book for its review of Aus- 
trian encroachments upon Italy and 
the wrongs which Italy has suffered, 
and its citations of important historical 
documents; and will conclude that the 
real marvel is not why Italy entered 
the war on the side of the Entente 
Allies, but why she found it possible to 
maintain as long as she did her rela- 
tions with the Germanic Powers. The 
book has permanent historical value; 
and Americans who read it will feel a 
more earnest desire than ever that the 
results of the war may give to Italy 
adequate compensation for the wrongs 
which she has suffered in the past and 
for the agonies through which she is 
now passing. 
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Laura E. Richards has done wisely 
in giving the title “To Arms!” to her 
little volume of songs of the great war, 
for there rings through them the note 
of a bugle call. Take this, for exam- 
ple, which might well be sung by the 
American troops now fighting in 
France: 


Steadfast and strong is the Tommy of 
England, 
Gallant and gay 
France: 
We've been asleep, but, thank God, 
we're awake now! 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, give us 
a chance! 
Give us a chance! we stand for the 
right, too! 
Give us a chance! we know how to fight, 
too! . 
Brothers of England and Comrades of 
France, 
Give us a chance! 


is the Poilu of 


Or this, which might serve as the slo- 
gan of a Liberty Loan campaign: 


Men of America, young and old, 
Stripling and graybeard, blithe .and 
bold, 
Now come! now come! 

The clouds above us darken, darken, 
While in the distance—harken, harken ! 
The roll of Liberty’s drum! 
Hurrah! 

The roll of Liberty’s drum! 


Prudence now and pacifist reason, 
Patience now with fraud and treason 
Are dumb, are dumb! 
Hark! do you hear it? Nearer, nearer, 
Louder ever and clearer, clearer, 
The roll of Liberty’s drum! 
Hurrah! 
The roll of Liberty’s drum! 


It must be a stolid or a hopelessly 
pacifist reader who can fail to be 
moved by these stirring war lyrics. 
The Page Co. 





